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War Production Training 
Funds Available 
$90,000,000 Appropriated 


President Roosevelt on July 12, 1943, approved Public Law 135, 78th Congress, 
first session, which included an appropriation of $90,000,000 for the conduct of the 
program of Vocational Training for War Production Workers in the public voca- 
tional schools during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. 


This is the fourth year for which the training of workers for war production 
industry has been approved. The training program in courses with less than 
college grade was also approved July 1, 1940. During the first 3 years of the conduct 
of the program, more than 5 million workers, including approximately 800,000 
women, were trained in approximately 2,800 vocational schools and shops. 


A Joint Enterprise 


The training program is a joint enterprise between the Federal Government and 
the States, and is being systematically utilized as part of a Nation-wide manpower 
program, The continued drain upon manpower makes training under the program 
of Vocational Training for War Production Workers more essential than ever, since 
workers new to industry and workers already employed in industry require training 
for specific jobs in war production industries, according to officials. 


The primary purpose of the program of Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers is to prepare workers for specific occupations in specific industries and 
wherever possible in specific plants. The local vocational school is the center of 
the program in a given community, and as such closely parallels the training needs 
of war production industries in the local community. 


Basic Training Problems 


The program of Vocational Training for War Production Workers is currently 
assisting war production employers in solving basic training problems, among 
which are: (1) Training of new workers with no previous experience in any of the 
branches of industry; (2) training of workers already employed in the industry 
for the purpose of changing them over from one phase of work to another; (3) 
“upgrading” of workers who are already employed in positions requiring higher 
skill and greater responsibility; (4) the training of an adequate supervisory staff. 

The legislation authorizing the training program provides that no trainee shall 
be discriminated against because of sex, race, or color, and, “where separate schools 
are required by law for separate population groups, to the extent needed for trainees 
of each such group, equitable provisions shall be made for facilities and training 
of like quality.” 

The legislation also provides that selection of trainees shall be based upon the 
existing and anticipated need for workers in occupations essential to the national 
defense. 
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ATTENTION SUESCRIEERS 


EpUcATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requestS are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans. of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. ° 





ESMWT to Continue 
$25,000,000 Appropriated 


The 78th Congress, in Public Law 135, has appropriated $25,000,000 for the 
continuation of Engineering, Science, and Management War Training during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. These funds are to be used to meet the cost of 
short courses provided by degree-granting colleges and universities pursuant to 
plans submitted by them and approved by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
which plans shall be for courses of types approved by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission designed to meet the shortage of engineers, chemists, phys- 
icists, and production supervisors in fields essential to the national defense. These 
provisions permit ESMWT to continue training of the scope ‘and nature offered in the 
ESMDT program of 1941-42 and the ESMWT program of 1942-43. 


Half Million Estimated 
Will be Trained 


Tentative expressions from participating institutions indicate that, almost without 
exception, the more than 200 colleges and universities which conducted ESMWT 
courses last year will continue to do so in the present program. ‘Thus, it is antici- 
pated that instruction will continue in more than 1,000 towns and cities throughout 
the 48 States to train an estimated, additional half-million men and women by 
July 1944. 

Although war production is expected to approach or reach the peak of its man- 
power requirements this year, decline in the need for ESMWT courses is not antici- 
pated. Several factors influence this conviction. First, it must be realized that 
changes in the utilization of American colleges and universities, together with the 
reduction of the Selective Service age limit to 18 are expected to result in the prac- 
tical elimination of the supply of graduate engineers, chemists, physicists, and busi- 
ness management majors for other than military service. Industry must suffer 
further depletions of professional and technical staffs, in numbers yet to be de- 
termined, to meet the manpower needs of the Armed Forces. Finally, the practice 
of upgrading through which employees are advanced to more responsible positions 
as vacancies require will further deplete the supply of qualified technicians at the 
lower levels. All of these influences, it is believed, will make imperative the con- 
tinuation of college-level war training in ESMWT at about the rate of last year. 


More than 21 Percent 
Are Women 


Changes in the manpower reserves of the Nation have occasioned a consistent 
rise in the number of women enrolled for ESMWT courses and subsequent technical 
employment. From less than 1 percent in 1940-41 the proportion of women in 
these courses had increased to more than 21 percent for the 1943 program just 
closed. It is predicted that this trend will continue and that women and men 
beyond the age liable for military service will constitute the major segment of this 
year’s enrollments. Such persons are urged to investigate the ESMWT offerings of 
nearby participating institutions or to write to the Director of ESMWT, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. for information about available courses in their 
State 
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In any claim based upon recent mili- 
tary or naval service where it is found 
that the veteran is not entitled to mone- 
tary benefits as the result of service in 
World War II, and in those cases in 
which the veteran has a pensionable dis-- 
ability due to World War II service and 
it has been determined a vocational han- 
dicap does not exist and an appeal there- 
from is filed and denied, the veteran will 
be informed by the office of the Veterans’ 
Administration with whom the applica- 
tion for vocational rehabilitation was 
filed that he or she may be entitled to 
vocational rehabilitation or assistance 
from the State vocational board of the 
State within which residence is claimed. 
This statement will mention that if ap- 
plication is made to that board, any in- 
formation contained in the Veterans’ 
Administration files which may properly 
be released will be furnished the State 
vocational board on its request. 


Cases Are To Be Studied for 
Eligibility 

For several months disabled veterans 
of the present war have been receiving 
vocational rehabilitation services 
through Federal-State Rehabilitation 
agencies. As time permits, these cases 
are to be studied by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for eligibility for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Those determined as eligible are to be 
transferred for service to the Veterans’ 
Administration. It is suggested that you 
identify all of the cases of the war in- 
jured with whom you have had any con- 
tact and for whom you have provided 
service, ascertain whether they have 
filed claim for benefits with the Veterans’ 
Administration; if not, acquaint them 
with their rights to file such claim and 
the address of the regional office at 
which the claim should be filed. This 
will lead to a determination of the vet- 
eran’s entitlement to pension and voca- 
tional rehabilitation from the Federal 
Government in the event claim is filed. 
The regional office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will secure case material on 
file with the State vocational board when 
deemed necessary in the adjudication of 
the veteran’s claim. 

It is suggested that if possible you as- 
sign one of your staff members to rep- 
resent your office with the regional office 
of the Veterans’ Administration on the 
subject of this letter and subsequent 
problems with which your respective of- 
fices are to be concerned. 
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Suggestions on Government Pub- 
lications 


Availability and use of Government 
publications were described by Rose L. 
Vormelker, head of the Business Infor- 
mation Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 
in an address at a recent conference 
of the Special Libraries Association held 
in New York City. The problem of the 
librarian is twofold, according to Miss 
Vormelker: First, to ascertain what Gov- 
ernment publications are available or 
forthcoming, and, second, to secure this 
material readily. 

In order to keep in touch with such 
publications, it was recommended that 
the librarian check bibliographies, pe- 
riodicals, news releases, and other ma- 
terials issued by Federal agencies, 
examine metropolitan newspapers and 
technical magazines for announcements 
of published or planned material, and 
note current information from commer- 
cial news services. The problem of ac- 
quiring Government publications has 
been complicated by an increase in the 
number of issuing agencies, Miss Vor- 
melker stated. The importance of Gov- 
ernment publications in the reference 
work of a library was emphasized, and 
the maintenance of complete files was 
recommended. 


New Unit Established 


Changes in the administrative struc- 
ture of the Library of Congress have 
permitted the establishment of an Ac- 
quisitions Department which unites the 
functions previously performed in three 
separate departments. In announcing 
the new unit, the Librarian of Congress, 
Archibald MacLeish, said that its pur- 
pose was “to provide an administrative 
organization for the more effective de- 
velopment of the Library’s collectiom.” 
The Librarian announced further that it 
would be the policy hereafter to rotate 
the principal officers of the Library, from 
time to time, in order that they might 
have first-hand knowledge of its various 
functions and services, 


Office Transferred 


The office of the American Library 
Association Committee on Aid to Librar- 
ies in War Areas has been transferred to 
the International Relations Office of the 


Association in the Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington, D. C., according to a 
recent announcement from headquarters 
of the Association. 


Librarians Helpful to Patients 


Librarians in the service of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration report that the 
reading interests of patients are fre- 
quently broadened by the librarian who 
shows persuasive familiarity with types 
of books superior to those recommended 
by patients among themselves. Sugges- 
tions from a ward physician also appear 
helpful in persuading patients to read, 
who have previously showed little inter- 
est in this activity. Not infrequently, 
veterans entering a hospital in low spir- 
its have been observed to change in time 
and to show increasing interest in books 
and periodicals. 


Limitations on Display Printing 


Librarians using poster materials in 
quantity might note the limitations on 
display printing recently announced by 
the War Production Board. According 
to the limitation order, “Displays cover 
any laminated combination of printed 
matter and paper board or other ma- 
terial * * * when employed to con- 
vey a message or advertise a product or 
service.” They include window, counter, 
floor, wall, and shelf display printed mat- 
ter used on the premises where calls are 
made. 

The order requires that during the bal- 
ance of 1943 and thereafter printers 
and producers of displays may utilize 
only 6623 percent of the weight of paper 
or paperboard used by them during the 
corresponding period of 1941. The sav- 
ing is intended to insure more paper 
for functional printing (e. g., forms, let- 
terheads, checks, etc.). 


Publicity Literature Review 


Library Publicity Literature, a review 
of selected books, pamphlets, and arti- 
cles, is available free upon. application 
to the Public Relations Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill., according 
to a recent announcement from Associa- 
tion headquarters, 
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New Loan Packets on 
Guidance and 
Counseling 


Two new loan packets are now ready 
for circulation among counselors and 
teachers responsible for advising their 
pupils on questions of preparing for ca- 
reers in the armed services, for jobs in 
industry, or for continuing their formal 
education. 

Packet VII-G-1, Choosing a Career, 
contains a number of bibliographies and 
two bulletins, Engineers Are Needed and 
Professional Nurses Are Needed, pre- 
pared by the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Also from the Office of 
Education are two guidance manuals, 
one for the High-School Victory Corps, 
which should be useful additions to any 
reference shelf. There are several publi- 
cations of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, including a special is- 
sue of Occupations entitled, The Coun- 
selor’s Wartime Manual. 

Packet VII-G-2, Military Careers, cov- 
ers Army and Navy job opportunities 
and training programs for men and wom- 
en. Each branch of the service has 


supplied a booklet outlining institute 
courses available by correspondence to 
enlisted personnel, Three brochures de- 
scribe the training offered in the WAC, 
WAVES, SPARS, and Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps. A handbook, Military 
Service, issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education answers many questions con- 
cerning qualifications and entrance re- 
quirements in the Army Air Forces, 
Nursing Corps, and other branches of 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Ma- 
rine Corps. The American Council on 
Education has contributed its recent 
statement on granting school and col- 
lege credit to men and women returning 
from military service. This was pre- 
pared in cooperation with the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute and is entitled, 
Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience: A Recommended Program. 

To obtain these packets for 2 weeks’ 
loan, write to the Information Exchange 
on Education in Wartime, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
There is no expense to the borrower, 
since franked labels are furnished for 
the return without payment of postage 
of packages weighing less than 4 pounds. 
A catalog listing about 175 titles of 
packets on a wide range of topics is 
available upon request. 





Consumer Education—A “Must” 
For Elementary Schools 


Bird’s-eye View of Possibilities 


A few years ago teachers discovered 
a book entitled Johnny Get Your 
Money’s Worth (and Jane too). This 
was one of the first sources of material 
on consumer education to be directed 
toward the child himself at the elemen- 
tary school level. From bicycles to pen- 
cils, it gave pointers to boys and girls 
on the factors to consider in making 
purchases. Wise buying is probably the 
aspect of consumer education that be- 
fore the war most nearly touched the 
child of elementary school age, as he 
went to the store; as he saved for a pur- 
pose; as he spent his pénnies or nickels 
for candy or ice cream; or as he put them 
in a savings bank. Some schools had 
also stressed the conservation of mate- 
rials—equipment, supplies, clothing, 
paper, toys, tools, food. 

But the wartime emergency empha- 
sized rationing in a way that was of 
concern to boys and girls as well as to 
adults. They were the equals of adults 


in terms of number of points, and values 





(except for the coffee coupon), and they 
were as much involved as grown-ups in 
the wise spending of these numbered bits 
of paper. Price and rent control af- 
fected them through their parents’ 
pocketbooks, but were not as real as 
those experiences that were theirs per- 
sonally. Such areas in consumer edu- 
cation as wise buying, salvage, conser- 


vation, buying bonds, paying debts and’ 


taxes, rationing, price control, and rent 
control represent foci of attention in the 
field of consumer education in the ele- 
mentary school. 


Nature of School Activities 

The activities in which children have 
engaged from the consumer education 
point of view represent modifications and 
adaptations of good practices that have 
been used in other fields. But they will 
bear repetition here because they em- 
phasize an aspect of school living and 
learning which has been used rather 
incidentally in the elementary school. 

In the science room, or in classrooms 
with home-made equipment, children 








have watched a fascinating experiment 
carried on by the teacher as a demon- 
stration or by a committee of children 
as their assignment to show that a boy’s 
wash shirt advertised as made of “pre- 
shrunk” material actually lives up to 
that reputation; that when certain 
ready-to-eat cereals are run through a 
food chopper or weighed one discovers 
which is the “best buy” for the money; 
or that plants will not grow well unless 
they have proper soil, light, moisture, 
and plant food, and as a consequence, 
a Victory Garden will be a poor invest- 
ment unless the plants are sturdy and 
well-cared for. 

Any problems that fall in the five 
areas of wise buying, conservation, ra- 
tioning, price control, and rent control 
which lend themselves to experimenta- 
tion or demonstration can quickly make 
for themselves a place among school ac- 
tivities. The solution of problems which 
involve thinking through a situation, 
reading, discussing, studying, and find- 
ing practical solutions is another type 
of possibility. Some such problems may 
involve an excursion to a store, to a ra- 
tion board, to Red Cross headquarters 
or to an industrial plant in order to get 
experience to supplement work with 
books and other materials. There are 
many concrete forms of expression such 
as the use of exhibits, window displays, 
maps, charts, graphs, cartoons, bulletin 
boards, dramatizations, art products, 
Slides, menus, scrapbooks—all of which 
represent activities which can be utilized 
in relation to any of the five areas of 
consumer education. The choice of a 
medium for expression should be deter- 
mined by the extent to which it will pro- 
duce action on the part of children. 


Wise Buying has a Place in 
School Programs 


A study made several years ago in a 
Midwestern town showed that children 
of elementary school age did much of 
the buying of groceries for the family 
when amounts of money involved were 
under $1. Whether a survey at the pres- 
ent time would reveal the same situation 
to be true is a matter for conjecture. 
However, children of elementary school 
age do make purchases for themselves, 
if not for their families, and in families 
which are democratically managed, chil- 
dren have a voice in deciding what clothes 
they should have, and what investments 
shall be made that concern every mem- 
ber of the family group. 

It may be the child’s problem to keep 
a record of use as a means of finding the 
most economical soap for bathing, or to 
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compare the relative warmth of different 
kinds of clothing, or to study labels and 
contents of bottles and cans in deciding 
which purchase to make. The tech- 
niques for any of these activities can be 
worked out at school. 

In various schools where children buy 
their textbooks it has long been a custom 
for a given grade or for a committee 
group to manage the sale of used text- 
bocks. This involves a number of jobs 
which can be important parts of a total 
learning situation: How shall the value 
of each book be determined so that the 
owner will be satisfied? In what condi- 
tion must the book be in order to be sal- 
able? What sort of receipt shall be given 
the owner? Who will manage the sales 
tooth? Shall salespersons help the buy- 
ers to make wise choices? How shall the 
sales be recorded? How shall money be 
kept safe? How and when shall the own- 
ers of books be reimbursed? ‘These and 
other rélated problems are involved in 
such a sale. In these days of bustle and 
hurry, such a buying and selling situation 
provides a fine opportunity for a discus- 
sion of how to be a considerate shopper, 
as Wéll as a wise shopper. 


Practicing Conservation is a 
Challenge 


Overlapping on the field of wise buy- 
ing is the problem of conservation nar- 
rowed to the area of consumer education, 
To buy, or not to buy, that is the ques- 
tion. Can David make his old shoes 
do if they are half-soled and he takes 
better care of them? Can Jane’s dress 
that she has outgrown be remodeled for 
her younger sister, Mary? Problems re- 
lated to clothing offer many possibilities 
for study on the part of the elementary 
school child. Long before the war some 
schools had organized valet clubs for 
children of seventh and eighth grades. 
These clubs functioned especially in sec- 
tions of a city where mothers were em- 
ployed. A boy or girl who knows how to 
mend a rip, put on a simple patch, sew 
on loops and labels, darn a stocking, 
sew on a button, or shine shoes can be 
a big help to busy mothers. In times of 
emergency even younger children can 
be given some of these skills, No one 
‘ants to make children old before their 
time; no youngster should have so many 
family responsibilities imposed that he 
has no free hours in which to be a child. 
But a good balance between work and 
play is a desirable goal for both peace 
and wartime. 

In one school, teachers felt that the 
activity program was hampered because 
of lack of certain supplies used in fine 


and industrial arts. A committee of 
children under the guidance of a 
teacher organized plans for having chil- 
dren of the various grades collect scrap 
material such as cartons, tin cans (this 
was in an area where these are not 
collected for war purposes), cold cream 
jars, string, cigar boxes, pieces of cloth, 
scraps of wood, and other comparable 
things, The committee sorted the prod- 
ucts of this treasure hunt, and arranged 
them on the shelves of the supply room 
where they could be drawn upon as reg- 
ular supplies. 

There are many activities relating to 
clothing that children can be respon- 
sible for. They can change from school 
clothes to old clothes for after school 
play. They can help to protect woolen 
garments from moths, can dye faded 
garments, can learn the necessary steps 
in washing woolen clothes. There are 
simple skills that even children can 
master in cleaning spots from garments. 
There is a challenge, too, in keeping 
track of the money spent in a season 
on clothing, and seeing in what ways 
the amount can be reduced. 

Food is a subject of interest to chil- 
dren as well as to adults. They can 
help or can manage for themselves on 
a small scale, a Victory Garden; can 
pick, and can or dry vegetables and fruits 
for winter use. They can take respon- 
sibility for preparing the school lunch 
with the aid of a Red Cross canteen unit, 
as was done in a Midwestern city. Chil- 
dren can cooperate in a “clean plate” 
program which calls for them to eat 
every bit of food which has been served 
to them. 


Conservation Applies to Other 
Aspects of Living 


Conservation applies not only to food 
and clothing, but to other aspects of liv- 
ing as well. The care of school supplies 
and equipment has many practical values 
as an activity. Committees of children 
in upper grades can get from the school 
superintendent or the accounting office, 
a statement of costs for each month of 
the year. They can then make compari- 
sons from year to year of the cost for 
heat, light, gas, water, toilet paper, towel- 
ing, soap, paper, pencils, erasers, ink, art 
and other materials for any given month. 
Groups of children have used such fig- 
ures to educate both schoolmates and 
teachers on how these facilities and ma- 
terials can be conserved. The result is 
that lights are put out when rooms are 
not in use, faucets are tightly turned, 
the janitor is notified when room tem- 








vv A Word About the 


Committee 


“A Must for Elementary Schools” 
is another article in the Consumer 
Education program prepared by a 
member of the Office of Education 
Committee on Consumer Education 
and Related Activities. This ar- 
ticle draws upon illustrations from 
material sent in from various cities 
and States. 

The present Committee is made 
up of representatives of elemen- 
tary education, secondary educa- 
tion, general administrative prob- 
lems and interdepartmental coop- 
erative programs, agricultural ed- 
ucation, distributive education, and 
home economics education. The 
Committee cooperates with other 
Government agencies whose activ- 
ities affect the consumer, and works 
in close cooperation with members 
of the Inter-Agency Committee on 
Consumer Education. 











perature is too high, school supplies are 
rationed on an equitable basis deter- 
mined by discussion between teachers 
and pupils. 

The extension of such a program as 
this to the home may include care of 
the garden hose, lawn mower, garden 
tools, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
electric toaster, electric iron, radio, fam- 
ily car, bicycle, and other tools and ma- 
chines whose usefulness must be pro- 
longed for the duration. Indirectly, the 
purposes of conservation will be reached 
if children help to make homes safe by 
putting their own possessions where 
they belong, by making small repairs, 
and by taking time to be careful. 

Children can take their part, too, in 
eliminating unnecessary telephone calls, 
in reducing use of the car or of buses 
by walking when they are asked to do 
errands, and by assuming certain re- 
sponsibilities which will free an older 
person in the family for some type of 
war service. Conservation of both ma- 
terial and human resources has so many 
possibilities that individual teachers or 
schools will want to make an inventory 
of those particular items most essential 
in the local community. School discus- 
sion can identify those which call for 
work at school, and will serve as a 
springboard for attacking those which 
are essentially problems for the home. 
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Rationing Is Real to Children 


The rationing program includes em- 
phases not only on items actually se- 
cured by stamps, but on items which in- 
volve voluntary rationing on the part 
of the individual. For example, gas, 
water, electricity have not been rationed 
Officially but individuals should volun- 
tarily use gas efficiently, turn faucets 
tight, mend leaky hose connections, and 
turn off lights not in use. 

One school reported a demonstration 
in the wise use of gas for cooking. A 
thermometer was suspended in a pan 
of boiling water without allowing it to 
touch the sides or bottom of the pan. 
After the water had “reached the boil” 
the thermometer was read. The gas was 
turned higher, the thermometer was 
read again; then the gas turned low but 
water boiling, and the thermometer read 
the third time. At each reading the tem- 
perature registered exactly the same. 
Therefore, children drew the conclusion 
that the homemaker wastes gas if she 
uses more than enough to keep her cook- 
ing at the boiling point. 

In the laboratory school of a Midwest 
teachers college, a group of upper-grade 
boys had the fun of being members of 
a cooking club. When the war emer- 
gency resulted in the employment of 
many mothers, some girls with home 
responsibilities were allowed to join the 
club too. Both boys and girls with the 
help of the home economics teacher, and 
prospective elementary teachers as as- 
sistants, prepared about twice a week 
a hot dish usually made from foods not 
rationed, which could be carried home 
to be used as the main dish for the fam- 
ily’s evening meal. 

Early in the rationing program chil- 
dren heard about the subject over the 
radio, at the movies, in newspapers for 
adults and for themselves, and in the 
conversations of grown-ups. Some chil- 
dren in the primary grades converted 
the grocery store which they had built 
and played in into a ration center. 
They put up rules to be followed, made 
their own ration books, and learned the 
value of points as they made their play 
purchases. Children often reported 
that they had been able to help their 
parents understand certain of the de- 
tails of rationing through their experi- 
ences at school. 

Older children have not only mastered 
the mechanics of rationing but have 
attempted to understand the “whys” of 
the program which are basic to a willing 
acceptance of the limitations which ra- 
tioning imposes. They have made maps 
showing the sources of supply for goods 


now rationed; they have figured in arith- 
metic the amount of rationed meat we 
as Americans would get if we were living 
in other parts of the world; they have 
made a vocabulary of rationing in card 
index form; and they have listed those 
foods which have gone to war, have at- 
tempted to suggest substitutes for each 
and have tried to show by means of 
charts the comparative food values. 
This activity has sometimes resulted in 
planning menus for the school lunch. 

In order to demonstrate the need for 
rationing sugar one group made a list- 
ing of commodities, not only foods, but 
manufactured products which contain 
sugar as aningredient. A group of chil- 
dren living in a honey-producing State, 
made a study of that substitute. They 
collected recipes which could be made 
with honey rather than sugar, and as- 
sembled these in booklet form for their 
mothers whom they entertained with a 
report of their study and samples of the 
foods prepared with honey. 

These illustrations by no means ex- 
haust the possibilities for the study of 
rationing. A teaching guide issued by a 
State department of education sets up 
some real life situations such as the 
dilemma of a grocer who has a larger 
demand for eggs than he can supply. 
Children are asked to justify his han- 
dling of the situation. The ingenious 
teacher can build many such situations 
in terms of the local community, with 
the challenge to children to be the judge 
of what is fair and right. 


How Can Time be Found in the 
School Program for Consumer 


Education? 
The teacher who is already faced with 





many wartime pressures upon the school 
program most frequently asks the above 
question whenever proposals such as this 
one for consumer education are made. 
This reaction is logical, for nutrition 
education, aviation education, sale of 
stamps and bonds, salvage drives, vic- 
tory gardens, physical fitness, first aid, 
conservation, the other American re- 
publics, the Far East, the Allied nations 
are all important areas for study, and 
all are clamoring for time and emphasis 
in the school program. 

The answer is that the teacher should 
not embark on some one of these pro- 
grams to the exclusion of the others. 
Rather, she should attempt to recognize 
possibilities in social studies, in science, 
in arithmetic, reading and language, in 
health, art, and music for capitalizing 
upon some of the excellent features of 
the programs that have been mentioned. 
For example, in social-studies units or- 
ganized around food, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation, activities may take 
on a consumer-education emphasis. In 
more formally organized classes in 
geography and history, to the extent that 
the content deals with problems in any 
section of the country or in any 
period of time, comparisons and con- 
trasts of ourselves with other people are 
inevitable. 

The one requirement is that the teacher 
be open-minded, interested, enthusiastic 
in attempting to organize the work of 
the classroom around the practical prob- 
lems of living facing every child in her 
classroom in the year 1943 which finds 
Americans living in a world at war. 

(Concluded on page 22) 





traffic, it is urged. 


away from home. 





Ww Don’t Travel Over Labor Day— 
ODT Urges 


Travel over Labor Day week .end, normally one of the year’s pleasure 
travel “peaks,” must be curtailed if trains and intercity buses are to 
accommodate unusually heavy military furlough and other essential 


Wherever and whenever possible, school authorities have been asked by 
the Office of Defense Transportation to urge publicly: 


1. No intercity travel during the last week in August or the first 
week in September except in cases of utmost necessity. 
2. Cancellation of plans to spend the Labor Day week end itself 


3. Early return of families from vacation sites for school opening 
so that such travel will not interfere with essential war 
business and military traffic. 


Ww 
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Training Future Diplomats . 

The Australian Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs is introducing a cadet sys- 
tem to train recruits for the diplomatic 
service. Australia’s foreign interests, 
particularly in countries bordering the 
Pacific, have increased greatly, and will 
undoubtedly be still greater after the 
war. In preparation for this the Gov- 
ernment is inviting applications from 
young men and women for appointment 
as staff cadets. 

The applicant must be over 17 years 
of age, have completed the secondary 
school and show a general aptitude for 
understanding international and con- 
stitutional affairs from the Australian 
standpoint, have a competent knowledge 
of an approved foreign language, and 
be able to write good English. Required 
also is a preliminary examination in 
the foreign language selected, current 
affairs, English composition, and précis 
writing. 

The applicants selected will be ap- 
pointed on 9 months probation during 
which they will pursue an approved 
course of study at Sydney or some other 
Australian university. Om success in 
an examination at the end of the course 
the cadets will receive temporary ap- 
pointment in the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs. Permanent appointment 
will be considered later. 


Xe 
Essential War Work During 
Summer Vacation 


The Provincial Minister of Education 
of New Brunswick, Canada, issued an 
appeal this spring to teachers and stu- 
dents of the province to assist the war 
effort in essential work especially on 
farms, as the part that education can 
play this year in meeting the manpower 
shortage in agriculture. The appeal was 
sent to universities, high schools, and 
lower schools. 

Teachers who are taking summer 
courses or who are carrying out educa- 
tional summertime programs, such as 
camp supervision and instruction, are 
exempt. 


w 


Cumulative Sick Leave 


Recent legislation in New Brunswick, 
Canada, provides for 242 days of sick 





leave per school term and accumulation 
of an unused portion up to 20 days. 
This new provision is a revision of leg- 
islation enacted a few years ago which 
provided for sick leave with pay for 5 
days a year with no accumulation. 

Reports show that under the old sys- 
tem pay for time lost through illness by 
the teachers of New Brunswick amount- 
ed to less than 1 day per teacher a year. 
It was because of this that the demand 
arose for cumulative leave. 


wv 


Canadian Association for 
Adult Education . 


One of the important activities of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada, is conducting the 
National Farm Radio Forum weekly for 
10 months a year. During the past year 
more than 20,000 persons in organized 
groups listened to these programs which 
are presented in the nature of round- 
table discussions. 

The Association is a clearinghouse for 
information and an experimental station 
for adult education for all of Canada. 
Since its organization in 1934 it has 
formed relations with virtually every 
organization in Canada interested in 
adult education, and has inaugurated 
experiments in adult education, at times, 
including entire communities. 

Two monthly publications are issued 
by the Association, with a circulation of 
about 5,000 each. One is a magazine 
called Food for Thought; the other is a 
series of pamphlets entitled, Behind the 
Headlines. In connection with the Na- 
tional Farm Radio Forum the Associa- 
tion issues weekly Farm Forum Facts 
which goes to about 16,000 subscribers. 
In addition it publishes numerous 
pamphlets on varied subjects and issues 
lists of pertinent material available in 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada. Last year it also published a 
monograph entitled The Northern Plains 
in a World of Change, a study in re- 
gional economy. 


ve 
Teaching of Portuguese 


An inquiry into the teaching of Portu- 
guese in Britain reveals that in all schools 
combined the average annual number of 
students taking Portuguese during the 


last 8 pre-war years was 102. For the 
same period the corresponding number 
of students in Spanish was 6,000; in Ger- 
man, 22,000; in French, 46,000. In 14 
British universities, some of which re- 
ceived generous material aid from the 
Portguese or Brazilian Government, the 
total number of students in Portuguese 
in 1938-39 was 21; and in 1941-42, 13. 

To give Portuguese its proper share in 
the already crowded curriculum it is sug- 
gested by some that the natural approach 
to Portuguese is through Spanish; and 
that the time has come for French “to 
cede some of the territory which it has 
held for so long, and allow Spanish (like 
German and Italian), to become the first 
language in a few schools” in large urban 
areas. Then in some of the schools 
where Spanish is a first language, an in- 
tensive year or two of Portuguese can 
readily be added in the advanced course, 
and the language offered as a subject in 
the Higher School Certificate. 


Elementary School Costs 


The average cost to the State per child 
in elementary schools in England and 
Wales in 1913-14 was £2 3s. 8d. ($17.99) 
as reported in Schoolmaster of May 20. 
In 1938-39 the average cost per child 
was £7 18s. 8d. ($65.37) .’ 


oo 


Promotion of Secondary 
School Pupils 


Pending a general regulation for the 
whole Reich the following regulations 
must be observed in secondary schools 
in Germany according to a decree of 
May 5, 1942, of the Reich Minister of 
Education: 

1. Only pupils who have satisfied 
teaching demands and who have given 
proof of their willingness to work and 
to collaborate may be promoted from 
one class to another; mediocral results 
in one or the other branch may be com- 
pensated by better results in other 
branches; 

2. The decision concerning promotion 
rests with the headmaster who will 
base his judgments on that of the 
class teacher and of the special subjects 
teachers; 

3. Unless promotion depends on any 
schematic calculation, the following 
principles should be observed: (a) apart 
from very exceptional cases, no pupil 


21 pound sterling is equal to $8.2397 ace 
cording to Treasury Department Circular No. 
1 of January 1, 1943. 
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whose work is insufficient in both Ger- 
man and history may be promoted: in 
the upper classes, inability to analyse 
a subject in a clear and independent 
manner is sufficient reason for nonpro- 
motion; (b) insufficient work in several 
subjects of the same group is less serious 
than insufficient work in the subjects of 
different groups; 

4. The final examinations must be sup- 
pressed wherever they still exist, since 
the whole year’s work should count for 
promotion; 

5. Pupils obliged to repeat the same 
class twice must leave school, except in 
special circumstances; the same applies 
to pupils having to repeat two classes 
following. 


* 


Literacy in India 

Recently reported census statistics 
taken in 1941 show an increase of liter- 
acy in India amounting to 70 percent 
over 1931 for the whole population. The 
increase for men is 60 percent; for 
women, 150 percent. 

In the Punjab which has a present 
literacy of 13, the increase for the decade 
was 140 percent including 110 percent 
for men and 390 percent for women. 
The United Provinces have a literacy 
of 8 percent for the whole population. 
Their decade increase was 80 percent, 
including 70 percent for men and 170 
percent for women, but even so, the lit- 
eracy among women is only 2 percent. 

Among the Provinces, Bombay with 
an increase of over 100 percent has a 30 
percent literacy for men and 9 percent 
for women. Bengal follows with a total 
literacy of 16 percent, representing 25 
percent for men and 7 percent for 
women. Cochin and Travancore which 
have been grouped together have a lit- 
eracy of 45 percent, 56 for men and 34 
for women. 

The growth in literacy indicated by 
the census of 1941 is attributed by the 
Census Commissioner as “the results of 
steps taken between 1920 and 1930 to 
develop schools, recruit teachers, and in 
general to strengthen the whole primary 
education side.” 

According to the census India had in 
1941 a total population of 388,997,955. 


Vocational Education in 
Palestine 

In his annual report for 1939-40, the 
Director of Education for Palestine 
states that many Arab and Jewish 
schools of general education provide 
agricultural teaching of an elementary 
nature. There are also a number of 





special schools with varying standards 
and aims. , 

At Government (Arab) schools and 
the Government Arcb College manual 
work, including drawing and design, 
modeling, paper work, woodwork, and 
bookbinding, is a part of the general 
curriculum. A weaving section was in- 
troduced at a boys’ school in a town with 
this industry. 

At a village school the industrial sec- 
tions include shoemaking, carpentry, 
and weaving. About 4 years ago the 
Government Trade School for Arabs re- 
opened at Haifa hoping to restore its full 
3-year course. The Hebrew Technical 
Institute at Haifa offers training for 
architects, and for civil, mechanical, and 
electrical engineers. 


Ww 
Food for School Children 


According to a White Paper for Scot- 
land issued recently, statistics taken in 
February, 1943 showed that 67.2 percent 
of children attending schools under the 
Education Authorities of Scotland re- 
ceived milk, and 19.1 percent, received 
meals (dinners 16.4, luncheon .3, and 
soup meals 2.4). The corresponding per- 
centages for the year ended February 
1942, were 65.1 and 11.1 respectively. 

A similar White Paper for England and 
Wales showed that almost 77 percent 
of the school children were receiving 
milk, and that about 23 percent took 
meals. 


w 
Spanish-Argentine Cultural 


Agreement 

Scholarships and grants to facilitate 
the exchange of teachers and students 
between Spain and the Argentine Re- 
public were included among the provi- 
sions of a cultural agreement signed by 
the two countries last fall, and reported 
in Bulletin 64 of the International Bu- 
reau of Education. Special facilities 
were accorded also for the circulation of 
educational films, books, and reviews 
likely to contribute to a better under- 
standing by each of the culture, science, 
and history of the other. 


British Education in Turkey 

In its task of spreading knowledge of 
the English language among Turkish 
people and in promoting cultural rela- 
tions between the peoples of Britain and 
Turkey, the British Council provided in 
1942 instruction to 89 organizations in 
30 different Turkish towns, according to 
London Times Educational Supplement 
of June 5. Among the 4,132 Turkish pu- 








pils receiving this instruction were 2 
Cabinet Ministers, 1 Under-Secretary of 
State, the Chairman of the Turkish Press 
Association, and 2 of the children of 
the President of the Turkish Republic. 

To the three British professors at- 
tached to the University of Istanbul in 
1941 were added last year a professor in 
each of the following: classical philology, 
Byzantine history and art, and astron- 
omy. 

Other educational work of the Council 
in Turkey included the holding of photo- 
graph exhibitions of British Educational 
Institutions in seven different localities 
including Ankara, Istanbul, and Smyrna. 
Arrangements also were made with the 
Turkish authorities for two lending 
libraries in Istanbul and one in each 
of Ankara and Smyrna with a total of 
5,000 books mostly of an educational or 
technical nature. 


w 


Educational Progress 


Progress in education in Turkey dur- 
ing the last decade is shown in a report 
issued recently by the Turkish Ministry 
of Education. Statistics are given as to 
the number of schools and colleges, 
teachers employed, and pupils in attend- 
ance, The approximate increase for 
each with reference to the four main 
types of schools are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





| School year 








Type of school —_—_———- = 
| 1930-31 | 1940-41 

Primary schools..............- 6, 000 10, 000 
ONE, cdchormeuscnness 16, 000 19, 000 
PE snc ctcnspabvndawned 500, 000 950, 000 
Secondary schools............- 90 ‘ 225 
ee ne 1, 500 48, 000 
0 RSS Ae 30, 000 122, 000 
Technical schools. ...........- 35 60 
Sh daatel diciieinbsiannausmicanied 425 850 
EE re 3, 500 | 11, 000 
is ntintitienanwensicia. 10 13 
| Ee ee 500 | 800 
ee 4, 500 | 14, 000 








Pre-War Education 


Brief accounts of education in Cen- 
tral anc Eastern European countries 
now occupied by Axis powers are given 
in A Short Survey of Pre-War Education 
in Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, 
and Poland recently issued as a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet (Documents and Re- 
ports No. 5), by the Central and East- 
ern European Planning Board, 11 West 
42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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Education by Radio 


According to Bulletin Mensuel No. 204, 
for January 1943, issued by “Bulletin 
Mensuel de l’Union Internationale de 
Radioffusion,” Geneva, Switzerland, edu- 
cation by radio in some European coun- 
tries during the past year included the 
following programs: 





Eulgaria 

During this first year of school broad- 
casting in Bulgaria half hour broadcasts 
were given each week on Fridays for 
elementary schools and on Saturdays for 
secondary schools. The broadcasts were 
arranged by the Ministry of Education 
and were chiefly in the form of talks 
or readings. Their aim was to give chil- 
dren training in civics. Through an ar- 
rangement with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Italy the teaching of Italian by 
radio was extended also to Bulgarian 
schools. 

Wireless sets were supplied to most 
schools by the Government, and by Jan- 
uary, 40 percent of the schools had been 
fitted up with proper apparatus. 


France 


Here a group of young people in their 
early twenties undertook the task of pro- 
viding through a branch of the French 
Radio known as “Radio-Jeunesse” 
(Radio for Youth) programs to please 
the young people of France. 

Varied subjects were offered; some- 
times it was the mad dash along the 
road to Calais in pursuit of Artagnan, 
another time a far-away adventure of 
Marco Polo or of Snow White; some- 
times the songs of overseas or a story 
or play by some young author filled the 
program. 

From January on, different periods in 
the history of France were revived, ex- 
tending from the time of the early 
Franks to 1914. Radio-Jeunesse also 
kept in touch with the activities of the 
Scouts and other youth movements and 
prepared programs with titles such as 
Young People and their Bodies, and 


Young People and Nature. To arouse’ 


imagination, stimulate intelligence, and 
foster patriotism, readings were given 
from authors such as Alexandre Dumas 
and Jules Verne. To inculcate the feel- 
ing of French unity fortnightly broad- 
casts gave some characteristic phase of 
the lives of men such as Saint-Simon, 
August Comte, and Proudhon. 


Norway 

The evening programs of the Nor- 
wegian Broadcasting Company have 
comprised talks on themes such as 


“What am I going to be and how shall 
I accomplish it?” “What ought I to 
know about technical organizations?” 
and “What writers are of importance for 
Europe?” The programs included also 
scientific talks of general interest, 
topical plays, special items for young 
people, and other educational transmis- 
sions. 


Slovakia 


During the last 3 years the Slovak 
Radio has been collecting the old na- 
tional songs and music which were in 
danger of disappearing. Its special re- 
porting car has toured the villages to 
find and record this music and has suc- 
ceeded in gathering a collection now 
available to choirs, quartets, etc. Each 
week this folk music appears in the pro- 
grams and is received with popular 
favor. 


te 
Post-War Planning 


In other countries as in the United 
States persons interested in education 
are thinking about the kind of education 
that will be of most help in preparation 
for meeting the problems of the post- 
war world. An indication of the trend 
of thought among various groups may be 
seen from the following items: 


Plans for British Educational 
Reconstruction 


Approval of far-reaching reforms in 
British education has been expressed by 
organizations representing local educa- 
tion authorities, by the professional as- 
sociations of teachers, the Trades Union 
Congress and the Co-operative Union, 
and the heads of great businesses, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian of 
June 11. The leaders of the Anglican 
and Free Churches have issued a joint 
manifesto declaring that “they look for- 
ward eagerly to the new Education Bill” 
and that they agree in holding that “one 
of the primary requirements of social 
justice is an effective move in the direc- 
tion of full educational opportunity for 
all.” 

Measures considered indispensable in- 
clude a drastic improvement in the staff- 
ing and buildings of primary schools; 
the creation of a universal system of sec- 
ondary education; the prolongation of 
the school life to 15 years of age from the 
close of the war, and to 16 years within 
a specified period after that; the estab- 
lishment of a system of part-time con- 
tinuation schools for young people from 
16 to 18 years; the improvement of the 
education and professional preparation 
of prospective teachers; a much wider 


extension of technical training; and a 
more general provision for adult educa- 
tion. 

“What is required, however,” states the 
Guardian, “is not merely specific re- 
forms, essential though these are, but a 
new attitude to education. A nation’s 
educational system is the provision which 
it makes to prepare successive genera- 
tions for intelligent citizenship and 
fruitful labour. In the past we have too 
often treated it as of secondary impor- 
tance. Stripped of our adventitious ad- 
vantages and thrown back upon our- 
selves, we must learn to regard its im- 
provement as among the greatest of com- 
mon interests. 

“In the past we have been the victims 
of a false antithesis between liberal and 
vocational interests. In the future we 
must recognize that what is illiberal in 
education, as in life, is not practical work 
but any work which is divorced from the 
larger interests of mankind; that what 
is liberal is not the study of books, but 
contact with the struggles and achieve- 
ments through which civilization has de- 
veloped; and that it is as possible for a 
liberal education to be obtained through 
the great crafts, such as agriculture, 
building, and engineering, which are the 
foundation of society, as through litera- 
ture and mathematics. 

“In the past we have allowed our edu- 
cational system to reproduce and be dis- 
torted by the social divisions of adult 
society. In future we must so organize 
it as to heal, not perpetuate, those dis- 
creditable discords.” 


Residential Adult Education 

In a recent publication entitled Peoe 
ple’s Colleges for Residential Adult Edu- 
cation, the Educational Settlements As- 
sociation expresses the opinion that the 
proposed raising of the school age and 
provision for day continuation schools 
will increase the demand for adult edu- 
cation. It suggests that this demand be 
met by a Nation-wide scheme of people’s 
colleges for residential adult education 
somewhat like the folk high schools of 
Denmark but adapted to English life and 
conditions. On the basis of pre-war and 
wartime experience this education should 
develop along three main lines: 

1. An advanced type, such as now pro=- 
vided by the 9 existing residential 
colleges, with courses of not less 
than 6 months in duration, but 
which might be extended to 2 
years. 

2. An intermediate type, with 3 to 5 
months’ courses. 

3. Short courses from a week to a 
month in duration. 
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Government Activities 
Student Deferment 


The Selective Service has amended its 
regulations so as to allow occupational 
deferment to undergraduate students in 
ceriain scientific and specialized fields 
who will graduate from their courses of 
study within 24 months from the date 
of certification. 

From the list of scientific and special- 
ized fields in which deferment was 
granted up to July 1, 1943, the amend- 
ment eliminates heating, ventilating, re- 
frigerating, air-conditioning, safety, and 
transportation engineering, and to it 
adds agricultural engineering. 

It extends occupational deferment to 
such undergraduate  preprofessional 
medical, dental, veterinary, osteopathic, 
and theological students as will complete 
their courses within 24 months from the 
date of certification, and who according 
to certification ‘of recognized medical, 
dental, veterinary, osteopathic, or theo- 
logical schools are “accepted for admis- 
sion and will be admitted to undergrad- 
uate professional studies upon comple- 
tion of * * * preprofessional work.” 

To students of forestry, pharmacy, op- 
tom2try, and agricultural sciences, it ex- 
tends deferment to those who will grad- 
uate from their courses of study within 
24 months from the date of certification, 
provided “the number of students in the 
first or freshman class in the institution 
pursuing such courses of study does not 
exceed 150 percent of the average annual 
number of students graduating at the 
bachelor degree level during the 3 aca- 
demic years 1939-40, 1940-41, 1941-42.” 

The amended regulations went into 
effect July 1, 1943. 


Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program 


Instruction in the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program is scheduled 
to begin in August 1943 with the first 
group of eligibies being chosen from 
those who qualified in the preinduction 
test administered April 2, and whose 
eighteenth birthday does not occur prior 
to August 15,1943. This group is limited 
to those who designated Army preference 
or who did not designate any preference 
in the April! 2 test. 





Candidates who did not receive a suffi- 
ciently high grade in the preinduction 
test to warrant their being earmarked 
for the Army Spet¢ialized Training Re- 
serve Program are not thereby excluded 
from the Program. Their selection is 
still possible after they enter the Army, 
since all soldiers who receive a score of 
115 or more in the Army General Classi- 
fication Test are automatically inter- 
viewed for the Program some time during 
their basic training. 

The Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program was described in the July 
15 edition of EpucaTION FoR VICTORY, 
in an article entitled “Army to Grant 
Military Scholarships.” 


War Training for Promotion 
and Transfer in the 
Government 


The Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School was established to 
train Government workers to advance 
to higher positions than they are hold- 
ing or to train them for greater efficiency 
in their present positions. To help meet 
the present critical needs of the Gov- 
ernment for competent personnel, the 
school is this year holding a summer ses- 
sion largely devoted to courses for the 
training, upgrading, and conversion of 
personnel already in the service. The 
courses were selected on the basis of in- 
formation supplied by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission and Federal recruit- 
ment and placement officers, partic- 
ularly in the Department of Agriculture. 
The names of all students who success- 
fully complete the courses will be sent to 
the Civil Service Commission for use in 
its discretion in the transfer of person- 
nel. Persons outside of the service are 
not excluded from the courses, but the 
transfer privileges do not apply to them 
and the qualifications for admission 
often also are not applicable to them. 

Many of the courses are war training 
courses, for clerical and administrative 
positions. They include fiscal proce- 
dures, general administration, personnel 
administration, transportation and traf- 
fic, statistics, machine operations, and 
typing and shorthand. Each course is 
specially designed to train for a partic- 
ular position or a series of positions. 
Employees may be transferred to any 
of the positions for which they are quali- 


fied if the change would result in a more 
effective contribution to the war pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the war training courses, 
the school is offering 5 courses in per- 
sonnel administration; 10 courses in 
language aids, including Chinese, ele- 
mentary Italian, Spanish, and Russian, 
advariced public speaking, and personal 
development; and a course in meteor- 
ology. 

Most of the courses run for 8 weeks; a 
few that do not lend themselves to in- 
creased frequency of meeting last 15 
weeks. The faculty is composed of ex- 
perts from various Government depart- 
ments. 


Institutional Activities 


Administrative Institute 


“Higher Education under War Condi- 
tions” was the subject of the twenty- 
first annual Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions held re- 
cently at the University of Chicago, in 
which representatives of the Army and 
Navy, as well as higher educational offi- 
cers, participated. 

Lt. Comdr. Ralph A. Sentman, U.S. N., 
in outlining the Navy’s program of vol- 
untary education said that the Navy has 
established Educational Service Centers 
at Bermuda, Guantanamo Bay, San 
Juan, Trinidad, the Virgin Islands, New- 
foundland, Iceland, Ireland, 4 areas in 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian area, and by 
the end of 1943 will have 37 additional 
units set up throughout the world. At 
the Navy Educational Service Centers 
one out of every seven men in service 
is taking courses, some to improve their 
service rating, some in preparation for 
post-war days, and seme just to satisfy 
a desire for learning. The faculties of 
the centers are drawn largely from men 
at the establishments. 

Lt. Col. H. G. Espy, U. S. A., revealed 
that the Army is expanding the cor- 
respondence study program offered 
through the Armed Forces Institute. A 
branch of the Institute has been estab- 
lished in Hawaii, two others will be in 
operation -soon in the South Pacific, 
and branches are planned for Africa, 
England, and the Middle East. “Per- 
haps before too long, other branches will 
serve service personnel in France, in 
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Italy, or in Germany,” Colonel Espy 
declared. 

Colonel Espy stated that while the 
Army and Navy are attempting through 
the Institute to meet the present needs 
of men in the service, they are not neg- 
lecting to plan for their post-war needs. 
He called attention to the system of 
examinations now being planned to be 
administered to men after the war to 
enable them to return to their inter- 
rupted educational work or to enter vo- 
cations of their choice. Standard tests 
given upon demobilization will be used 
to rate each man on the educational 
benefits he has derived from service 
training and actual duty. This service, 
he thought, may turn out to be the most 
valuable contribution of the Armed 
Forces Institute. 


Plans for Utilizing the Time of 
Faculty Members Whose Services 
Are Not Needed in Wartime 


Predicting that the post-war demand 
for higher education will be so great as 
to strain the facilities of colleges and 
universities, John Dale Russell, pro- 
fessor of education in the University of 
Chicago, stated that the institutions 
should make every effort to retain in 
some other capacity teachers not needed 
for wartime instruction. He offered six 
suggestions for utilizing the services of 
such teachers: 

1, Conversion into teachers of subjects 

in the wartime program. 

2. Utilization in expanded adult edu- 
cation. 

3. Arrangement of part-time teaching 
schedules to permit teachers to 
take jobs outside the college. 

4. Organization of facilities for ex- 
change and transfer of teachers 
to institutions needing more in- 
structors. 

5. Arrangements for leaves of absence 
for advanced study. 

6. Assignment to work on _ institu- 
tional problems, particularly in 
planning of post-war collegiate 
programs. 

Emphasizing the probable critical 
shortage of teachers in the early post- 
war period, Professor Russell pointed out 
that many institutions will close either 
permanently or at least until such time 
after the war as it will take to resume 
operations, and even institutions that 
continue in operation during the war 
with chief emphasis on training for the 
armed forces will require time to change 
from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 

Many teachers who are not now 
needed for teaching will go into non- 
academic fields and will not return to 


teaching after the war, and the training 
of young teachers, he said, will prac- 
tically cease by the end of another year 
of war. As a means of holding teachers, 
Professor Russell suggested that a cen- 
tral agency such as the American Council 
on Education or the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges be used as a clearinghouse 
for making instructors not needed in one 
college available to other colleges where 
their services can be utilized, the transfer 
to be on a loan basis with the teachers 
returning to their own institutions at 
the end of the war. 


Summary of Effects of the War on 
Institutions of Higher Education 


George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, summarized 
the effects of the war on institutions of 
higher education, including effect on (1) 
enrollments, (2) faculty, (3) income, (4) 
training for the military services, (5) 
civilian training program, (6) admission 
of students, (7) acceleration, and (8) 
post-war plans. 

Under post-war plans, he mentioned 
the provision made by Congress for 
the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled war veterans, and the considera- 
tion being given to plans for continued 
post-war education of persons in the 
armed services whose education has been 
interrupted by the war. To provide for 
these groups of students “individual in- 
Stitutions should so far as possible fa- 
miliarize themselves with the problems 
which they will face in providing educa- 
tional facilities for returning personnel.” 

In reference to the type of Federal 
aid that might be given, mention was 
made of the assistance offered to college 
students through the National Youth 
Administration as “a most acceptable 
experience” in which the students bene- 
fited educationally as well as financially 
from the work experience and suggested 
that a similar arrangement as a perma- 
nent policy of the Federal Government 
would be highly desirable. 

As a basis for identifying capable high- 
school graduates in selecting recipients 
for financial aid, Dr. Zook suggested that 
account should be taken of the system 
of national examinations given under the 
joint auspices of the Army and Navy in 
April for selecting men for the special- 
ized and college training offered by the 
two services. “* * * there seems no 
good reason why such a national system 
of scholarships, particularly if accom- 
panied by some form of practical ex- 
perience, would not be equally valuable 
in peace as in war.” 

There are important possibilities also, 















he stated, in the continuation after 
the war of the acceleration programs 
now in operation in hastening the prep- 
aration of young people for some definite 
form of life service, as well as in giving 
direction to the more serious motivation 
of students which will result from the 
world conflict. 


New Plan of Admission Ee- 
ing Considered 


The University of Maryland has under 
consideration the adoption of a proposal 
for a new plan of admission, which would 
eliminate the present basic requirement 
of certain specific high-school credits in 
terms of Carnegie units and for it substi- 
tute an admissions procedure based on 
adjustment in the following 10 areas: 
Reading, expression, ambitions, self-di- 
rection, social, health, home, in-and-out- 
of-school achievement, scholastic apti- 
tude, and character. High-school grad- 
uation would continue as a requirement, 
but there would be no pattern whatsoever 
of high-school subjects, and admission 
(or rejection) of applicant would rest 
upon the university admissions coun- 
selor’s judgment of the applicant’s total 
“clinical picture.” 

Information on the 10 areas, obtained 
from high-school principals and teachers, 
would afford the university admissions 
counselor the “clinical picture” of the ap- 
Pplicant. It would be secured from the 
results of standardized tests (reading, 
I. Q., achievement, aptitude, etc.); from 
samples of written work; behavior noted 
over a period of time denoting a driving 
purpose, good study habits, etc.; teacher’s 
or principal’s ratings of facility in oral 
expression; health records; records of 
performances in classes; extracurricular 
activities; part-time work experience; 
etc. 

The plan was offered by a committee 
appointed more than a year ago to study 
the present plan of admissions at the uni- 
versity, and was submitted after com- 
parison of the problem at the University 
of Maryland with similar problems at 
other institutions. 

During the past year the committee 
also made a study to determine the extent 
to which Maryland public high schools 
could provide the information required 
about applicants under the new plan. A 
sample admissions form was constructed 
and sent to the principal of every public 
high school in the State, outside of Balti- 
more, requesting that the form be filled 
out for one sample student and returned. 
Principals were asked to express their 
reactions to the plan. The returns re- 
vealed that about three-fourths of them 
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preferred it to the present procedures. 
The conclusions drawn from a study of 
the returns were that: 

1. Records in many Maryland public 
high schools are weak in many of the 
areas called for by the proposed admis- 
sions plan. 

2. Adoption of the plan would do much 
to inspire and perhaps even force better 
records and record keeping in high 
schools. It would stimulate the develop- 
ment of a more effective guidance pro- 
gram than is now in operation. 

3. Adoption of the proposed plan would 
be a boon to the curriculum revision pro- 
gram now being carried on in the high 
schools of the State since by naming no 
required courses for applicants for admis- 
sion it places no restrictive requirements 
on the offerings of secondary schools. 


4. The plan would be met with approval 
by a majority of Maryland high-school 
principals. This would increase the 
chances of successful operation. 

The committee recommended that if 
the admissions plan is adopted it should 
be tried with a small group of selected 
schools—about 10 or 12—before being 
used on a State-wide basis. This would 
permit high-school principals and the 
university director of admissions to be- 
come familiar with shortcomings of the 
plan and to take steps to remedy them, 
without disadvantage to a great many 
people. Also, if the plan should fail to 
improve conditions, the dislocation re- 
sulting from its abandonment would be 
relatively slight. In all phases of the 
program and especially during the ex- 
perimental period, the committee recom- 
mended that the State department of 
education be consulted. 


It also recommended that both the 
high schools and the university attempt 
as frequently as possible to start the ad- 
missions procedure at the end of the ap- 
plicant’s junior year in high school. 
Applicants obviously unfit would thus 
have a year in which to adjust their 
plans in more logical directions and ac- 
ceptable students would be able to use 
this year to make up any deficiencies. 
By this means also the responsibility 
for guiding students toward or away 
from college training would be shared. 


Scholarships for Outstand- 
ing High-School Graduates 


The board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan recently acted on the 
establishment of a number of scholar- 
ships which “each year will pay the full 
tuition of an outstanding graduate of 


every one of Michigan’s 629 accredited 
high schools and whicii may continue 
throughout his 4-year course of study.” 
Students entering the university under 
these grants will have a wide range of 
choice for their fields of study. The 
grants will be known as the University 
List Scholarships. 


Speech Efficiency Test 
for Freshmen 


The University of Minnesota is plan- 
ning a new procedure in the examination 
of freshmen next fall. “Every entering 
freshman, after taking his or her regu- 
lar physical examination * * * will 
go to the offices of the Speech Clinic and 
receive a special 5-minute test of speech 
efficiency.” The test has been prepared 
by Bryng Bryngelson, head of the clinic. 
Those who show speech defects of any 
considerable seriousness will be advised 
to take curative work in the clinic. The 
new policy has been adopted because of 
the “extreme value of speech in a per- 
son’s effort to lead an effective life.” 





Peace Officers’ Short 
Course 


In its seventh annual peace officers’ 
short course held July 12 to 17, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa emphasized efficient law 
enforcement as one of the greatest con- 
tributions the peace officer can make t9 
the war effort, as well as being the first 
line of defense. The course gave at- 
tention to the important special prob- 
lems which the war has added to the 
responsibilities of the peace officer. 


Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships 

In 1942 the U. S. Office of Education 
completed a study of scholarships and 
fellowships offered at institutions of 
higher education. On account of the re- 
striction of Government printing to ma- 
terial relating to the war, the study was 
not published. The following table 
taken from the study summarizes fig- 
ures on scholarships and fellowships for 
the 694 institutions which reported of- 
ferings for the year 1940-41. 


Scholarships and fellowships offered at institutions of higher 
education, 1940-41 


STATE CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS 







































































Scholarships | Fellowships 
Type of Institution E s | | : is 
Institue | Number | Amount of| Institu- | Number | Amount of 
tions re- | of schol- | scholarship | tions re- | of fellow-| fellowship 
porting | arships | funds | porting | ships funds 
University, college, junior college, professional | 
or technical school. ............ ere 95 16, 896 | $2, 111, 193 60 4,579 | $1, 957, 622 
Teachers’ college or normal school..............- 55 | 2, 284 | 100, 117 2 | 11 | 4, 264 
Wiss snceceneetnaetsnbenndiaomabiohell | 150 | 19,180 | 2, 211, 310 | 62| 4,590 | 1, 961, 886 
| | } | | | 
MUNICIPALLY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS 
University, college, junior college, professional | 
Oe 69 2, 491 $153, 122 | 4 51 | $21, 575 
| | | 
PRIVATELY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS 
al ur | | | 
University, college, or junior college............ 385 | 36,409 | $7, 391, 704 | 86 | 5,894 | $2, 050, 397 
Teachers college or normal school..............- 15 | 629 | 36, 887 | 2| 9 | 3. 100 
Professional or technical school: | | | 
EEE METI: CL wae ee eee 6 300 28, 409 | 5 | 20 11, 100 
ay at ee ee 2 107 3t;, 500 1 | 3 | 3, 000 
ERI 10 905 | 153, 134 5 | 159 | 110, 300 
aw 2 | 997 | | ‘ 
Law... sinndcit ulin liaeaaaiclatsisialanietn siinicnalaesantei ireaien 2 3 | 225 | 1 2) 100 
RD itacilartinniniceicniinimmnasinnaen said 3 26 | 6, 950 2| 22 | 6, 100 
ER EEE 11 383 | 55, 228 5 | 188 | 235, 736 
i a i 2 7] 1, 500 | 1 | 4] 2, C00 
NES REE SIRENS: 2 8 | 300 | 1 oe : 
i Te a eee sanideat 4 33 | 6, 585 | 1| 2 600 
OS OEE 0 0 | 0} 1 2 | 2, 600 
Se ee ae EE 33 £09 | 129, 757 22 443 | 104, 271 
eee Se eRe bee i. "ei —— amas — 
ne a 475 39,619 | 7, 846, 179 133 | 6,749 | 2, 530, 103 
—————— SS ee 
CR UI i ctceiccece 604 | 61, 200 | 10, 210, 611 | 199 | 11,390 | 4, 513, 504 
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School Lunch Program Must Be 
Educationally Sound 


Educators Urge 

The following memorandum, sent by 
Commissioner Studebaker to the chief 
State school officers, outlines in brief the 
present status of a recent authorization 
to use for school lunch purposes $50,- 
000,000 appropriated to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It 
indicates what steps are being taken to 
develop cooperatively the policies and 
procedures regarded as necessary to gov- 
ern the use of these funds. The State 
school authorities are determined that 
the school lunch programs to be worked 
out with the aid of these funds be’ edu- 
cationally sound. To that end they are 
insisting that all such programs devel- 
oped in the schools under their juris- 
diction must first have the approval of 
the State education departments. 

While the States are eager to coop- 
erate in every way they can, many of 
them must look to the agricultural au- 
thorities for an allocation of funds with 
which to employ the trained supervisors 
needed to organize and administer this 
activity. 

The memorandum names certain sup- 
porting documents, copies of which are 
available to a limited number of school 
lunch leaders of county and similar units 
of school administration upon requests 
to the Office of Education. 

The ofificial statement reads: 

As you no doubt already know, Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year has au- 
thorized the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration to use not to exceed $50,000,000 
of the funds provided for various agri- 
cultural purposes “ for the maintenance 
and operation of a school milk and lunch 
program.” Plans are now being worked 
out in connection with this authoriza- 
tion to reimburse schools and similar 
agencies for the local purchase of food 
from farmers or food merchants for the 
feeding of children, such reimburse- 
ments to be made under prescribed con- 
ditions and administrative procedures, 

During the meeting of the chief State 
school officers in Indianapolis, I brought 
to your attention such information re- 
lating to this development as was then 
available to me. An effort was made to 
bring together on July 14th and 15th the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers to 
discuss with representatives of the FDA 
and with selected State school lunch 
authorities the basic problems involved 
in making the best possible use of the 


available funds, and to develop sound 
administrative policies and procedures 
to govern their distribution. However, 
most of the members of the Executive 
Committee were unable to come to 
Washington at that time. But because 
of the rapidly moving events it was 
thought best to go ahead with plans to 
hold the conference and to write or wire 
to all State education departments, urg- 
ing them to send to this Office sugges- 
tions which would aid in the develop- 
ment of sound school lunch plans and 
programs. 


Tentative Statements Formulated 
Members of the FDA, representatives 
of several State departments of edu- 
cation, and members of the Office of 
Education staff have striven earnestly 
to find the best possible solution to the 
problems involved. In these efforts they 
have received excellent assistance from 
the ideas sent in by the State depart- 
ments. These ideas and those developed 
by the conference were formulated into 
statements for the guidance of those 
concerned with the school lunch funds 
in question. They are enclosed here- 
with for your information. It is hoped 
that the procedures and policies sug- 
gested will prove sound and helpful. 
If in any way they do not accord with 
the thought concerning these matters 
prevalent in your State, I shall be 
pleased to have you write me further. 
The ideas outlined should be regarded 
as tentative rather than final. As more 
definite plans and procedures are formu- 
lated, we will transmit them to you. 

Since the policies and procedures 
proposed herewith are based upon the 
question of whether the Director of the 
Food Distribution Administration will or 
will not authorize the use of a rela- 
tively small part of the sum available 
($500,000, or 1 percent of the total) for 
the employment by the State education 
departments of educators trained and 
experienced in the supervision of school 
lunch activities, the conferees represent- 
ing the schools have set forth a series 
of arguments in justification for such 
allocation of funds. I am sending you 
a copy of these justifications for such 
use as you may wish to make of them. 

I feel that the ideas suggested in the 
various documents herewith sent you 
can be helpful as guides in dealing on a 
State level with the problems involved. 
We are continuing to work with the FDA 
authorities in the hope that they will 





approve the basic plans as outlined in 
the accompanying statements. 


Problems and Recommendations 

For your convenience, we have here- 
with briefed the problems and recom- 
mendations which have been developed 
in connection with this project: 

Problem 1: How and by whom are the 
school lunch activities utilizing FDA 
subsidies to be administered and super- 
vised? 

Answer: It isrecommended that 
State education departments (1) pass 
upon the school lunch programs organ- 
ized in all the schools operating under 
their jurisdiction, (2) that they be the 
over-all sponsors of all agreements with 
FDA, and (3) that they employ educa- 
tors trained and experienced in the 
feeding of children to supervise these 
school lunch developments and to in- 
tegrate them with the total educational 
program. 

Problem 2: Where are the State edu- 
cation departments to obtain the funds 
necessary to provide the administrative 
and supervisory activities entailed? 

Answer: It is proposed that approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the funds available 
be allocated to the State education de- 
partments to assist in the employment 
and facilitation of the staff needed until 
such time as school lunch funds are pro- 
vided directly to the schools. 

Problem 3: Which administrative 
tasks in connection with this program 
should be discharged by the State educa- 
tion departments, and which by the agri- 
culture authorities? 

Answer: Certain sponsor’s agreement 
forms and monthly report forms have 
been devised by the FDA for use in con- 
nection with this program. It is pro- 
posed that these be distributed and ex- 
ecuted under the guidance and with the 
approval of the State education depart- 
ments. Detailed steps and procedures 
for doing this have been suggested for 
the mutual approval of the agencies 
concerned. 

Problem 4: Since the funds available 
are insufficient to provide food for all 
the children attending the schools, what 
policies shall determine the distribution 
of the funds provided? 

Answer: The funds, first of all, will be 
allocated to each State in the proportion 
that its elementary and secondary school 
enrollment is to the total elementary 
and secondary school enrollment of the 
United States; it is proposed that the 
allocation of funds between the schools 
of a given State be made in keeping with 
a number of criteria outlined in the ac- 
companying documents. 
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MEMBERSHIP 





Round the Country With the HSVC 


A system for notifying members of 
the Victory Corps at the BURRIS HIGH 
SCHOOL in Muncie, Ind., when their 
help is needed for rationing and other 
community work during the summer was 
set up before the close of school. 

Among accomplishments reported for 
this unit during the school year 1942-43 
were: 

“1. Conducted a highly successful Red 
Cross drive. 

“2. Aided in model airplane construc- 
tion to the extent of 1,440 working hours. 

“3. Aided in various types of rationing 
conducted at Burris High School to the 
extent of 2,538 working hours. 

“4, Devoted a total of 15,537 working 
hours to some type of community service. 

“5. Constructed a world map for hall 
display showing by pins and colored 
threads the approximate location of fac- 
ulty and student body in the armed serv- 
ice. 

“6. Aided in the selling of war stamps 
and bonds in the booth at Burris. 

“7, Gave a radio program over the 
local C. B. S. station recounting for the 
public the history of the Burris Victory 
Corps to date. 

“8. Saw that all general members 
were taking physical fitness or its equiv- 
alent; had taken a thorough physical 
examination; had secured immunization 
to smallpox and diphtheria at some date; 
had taken a Mantoux test or/and an 
X-ray; were observing good health hab- 
its; and were tested for color-blindness. 

“9. Saw that all members of the spe- 
cial division had a negative Schick test 
or had acquired immunity from diph- 
theria within the past 2 years; had a 
Smallpox vaccination within the past 6 
years which gave a measure of take; 
and had any defects corrected which 
showed up in the physical examination 
for general membership.” 


vc 


A Victory Corps assembly at FORT 
SMITH SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Fort 
Smith, Ark., featured 10 Victory Corps 
class demonstrations. By means of 
talks, questions and answers, displays, 
and skits, students showed what they 
were learning in classes in pre-flight 


aeronautic, radio, electricity, autome- 
chanics, photography, consumer educa- 
tion, office machines, Red Cross, home 
nursing, and nutrition, 
vc 
“The Production Service Division of 
the PIUS XI SCHOOL in Milwaukee, 
Wis., went in strongly for Victory gar- 
dening,” Sister M. Loyola, principal, 
writes. “At least 200 students signed 
for projects during the summer months. 
A number of senior students worked 
after school, taking instruction in weld- 
ing, machine inspection, and lathe work 
at Vocational School.” 
vc 


Aircraft manufacturing plants of Los 
Angeles, Calif., employ 175 students in 
Los Angeles schools who are between the 
ages of 16 and 17 years 9 months. 
Students work 4 hours a day and attend 
school 4 hours. 


Cincinnati Submits 
Victory Corps Report 


Following establishment of the High- 
School Victory Corps in CINCINNATI 
HIGH SCHOOLS last October, a coordi- 
nating committee made up of the Vic- 
tory Corps director in each school and 
two representatives of the superintend- 
ent’s office was formed. This commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Orin B. 
Graff, met regularly during the school 
year, and has issued a “General Report 
of the Coordinating Committee, 1942- 
43.” 

The committee first directed its ener- 
gies to stating policies governing the 
operation of the Victory Corps on a city- 
wide basis. Among policies formulated 
to secure a maximum of desirable co- 
ordination and permit a considerable 
degree of individual freedom for schools, 
were the following: 

“1. All membership should be on a 
voluntary basis. 

“2. Students should be encouraged to 
think through the objectives of the Vic- 
tory Corps before making application 
for membership. 

“3. All application blanks and general 
bulletins for students should be the same 
for every school. 


ICTORY CORPS 


“4, Membership in more than one spe- 
cial service division may not be denied 
to a student if he is properly qualified. 

“5. A list of volunteer community ac- 
tivities should be furnished to each stu- 
dent organization in order to stimulate 
organized groups to participate in com- 
munity services. Clubs should be free 
to add activities to the list. 

“6. Each student’s abilities, aptitudes, 
intelligence, and physique must be con- 
sidered carefully in order to help him 
plan his school war training wisely. 

“7, Scholarship as a qualification for 
membership in the Victory Corps must 
be interpreted according to the capacity 
of the child concerned. 

“8. Each school should utilize the stu- 
dent organizations it now has, endeavor- 
ing to shift the emphasis of their activi- 
ties to war needs. 

“9. Further use and stimulation of art 
and music in the Victory Corps should 
be encouraged by the Victory Corps di- 
rectors.” 

The committee recommended an ex- 
tended school term for the summer in 
order to provide additional opportunities 
for acceleration and for preinduction 
work. 

Soon after the appointment of the Co- 
ordinating Committee, the Community 
Advisory Committee was appointed “to 
advise with the Coordinating Committee 
regarding the community wartime activ- 
ities in which high-school pupils en- 
gage.” To prevent overlapping of effort 
and duplication of requests to schools 
for services, a clearance center for the 
Victory Corps was set up. All requests 
for service on the part of the social 
agencies or offers of service from the 
schools passed through this office. 
Victory Corps Projects 

Among the major projects with which 
the Cincinnati High School Victory 
Corps assisted during the year were the 
following: 

“1. Health examinations.—The Vic- 
tory Corps cooperated with the School 
Department of Health and Hygiene, the 
School Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, and the City Health Bureau in the 
health examination and follow-up pro- 
gram for all high-school seniors. 
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“2. Victory Corps aeronautics aptitude 
test—The Victory Corps Aeronautics 
Aptitude Test published by the U. S. 
Office of Education was given on a vol- 
untary basis to 547 pupils. 

“3. Educational experience sum- 
mary.—The Victory Corps assisted in 
filling in the Educational Experience 
Summaries. 

“4, Seamanship.—About 50 boys com- 
pleted the seamanship course at WITH- 
ROW HIGH School. The course was 
given in cooperation with the U. S. Coast 
Guard. The Cincinnati Power Squadron 
offered to supply instructions for other 
courses in seamanship. 

“5. Military drill—aA program of pre- 
induction training for service in the 
armed forces was organized by the Amer- 
ican Legion in cooperation with the 
public schools. 

“6. Radio code kits—As quickly as 
possible after their release by the Army, 
Army radio code kits were purchased 
for each of the nine senior and voca- 
tional high schools. 

“7, Specific preinduction courses.— 
The Victory Corps has supported the 
introduction and maintenance of all spe- 
cific preinduction courses requested by 
the military services. With the excep- 
tion of the Army Clerical Services, all 
these preinduction courses are now in 
operation in the high schools. Plans are 
being made to modify commercial cur- 
ricular content to meet the request for 
training in Army Clerical Services. 

“8. Securing up-to-date materials.— 
The Victory Corps accepted a large 
share of the responsibility for examining, 
selecting, and securing emergency war- 
time instructional material for both pre- 
induction and regular courses. 

“9, Publicity—Community publicity 
for the Victory Corps was arranged 
through the office of the Director of 
Community Relations. Radio programs, 
newspaper articles, and exhibits were 
used to explain the work of the corps. 

“10. Victory book cam paign.—tThe 
Victory Corps managed the participation 
of the public senior and vocational high 
schools in the Hamilton County Victory 
Book Campaign. A total of 7,385 books 
and several truckloads of magazines 
were contributed through the high 
schools during the year. 

“11. Visits to the Induction Center 
at Fort Thomas.—Through the courtesy 
of Colonel Price, C. O., Reception Center, 
two trips through the Fort Thomas In- 
duction Center were arranged. 

“12. Rationing—Over 1,800  high- 
school pupils assisted in rationing 
processes during the year including is- 
suing Ration Book No, 2. 












“13. Red Cross production.—The Vic- 
tory Corps coopesated with the Red Cross 
in the production of great quantities of 
a variety of articles for the men and 
women in service.” 


Recommendations for 1943-44 


The following are some of the pro- 
posals for changes in Victory Corps or- 
ganization and program for the next 
school year, according to the Cincinnati 
report. 

“1. That the High-School Principals’ 
Council be invited to appoint two high- 
school principals to serve as additional 
members of the Coordinating Committee 
of the High-School Victory Corps. 

“2. That a committee be appointed by 
the superintendent to create policies to 
be followed in meeting the increased 
demands for the services of school chil- 
dren in industry and community services. 

“3. That administrative procedures 
and lines of operation be further clari- 
fied with respect to the operation of the 
Victory Corps Coordinating Committee 
and the various school Victory Corps 
directors in carrying out the community 
service function of the Victory Corps. 

“4, That more consideration be given 
next year to informing pupils, teachers, 
and parents about the Victory Corps. 

“5. That the recruitment of pupils for 


general membership or for the special 
service divisions of the Victory Corps 
remain on a voluntary basis, but that 
each school take adequate steps to rep- 
resent to all pupils the advantages of 
the Victory Corps. 

“6. That the General Preinduction 
Program be continued and strengthened 
next year. 

“7, That emphasis on present special 
preinduction courses be maintained and 
that new special preinduction courses 
be added where they are necessary to 
meet the demands of the war emergency 
and when these special emphases can- 
not be adequately cared for by the im- 
mediate adaptation of regular courses. 

“8. That the present emphasis towards 
adapting the regular curricular program 
to meet the needs of the war and the 
peace be continued and that this project 
be considered preeminent to the in- 
troduction of special preinduction 
courses and that whenever possible and 
desirable changes made through this 
project assimilate the objectives and con- 
tent of the specific preinduction courses.” 

The remainder of the report which 
was issued by the office of the superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati public schools, 
gives detailed information about Victory 
Corps activities in the nine senior and 
vocational high schools in the city. 


Communication Arts and 


the Victory Corps 


Victory Corps News 
Broadcast 


Radio almost single handed spread 
the word about the Victory Corps to the 
1,650 students at GEORGE WASHING- 
TON HIGH SCHOOL (San Francisco, 
Calif.) and stimulated 1,200 of them to 
become members. This school has an 
inter-room public address system which 
was put to good use. The Victory Corps 
idea was first introduced by the prin- 
cipal, E. J. Cummings. Thereafter, a 
6-minute Victory Corps program was 
broadcast every Thursday with a stu- 
dent announcer and occasional faculty 
guest speakers. Questions were an- 
swered, plans and procedures described. 
. Typical of the broadcasts is the one 
which follows which took place soon 
after the formation of the corps: 


The Program 


Sound. (Bell.) 

MR. CUMMINGS. The four notes you 
just heard are new to George Washing- 
ton listeners, They are symbolic of the 
tones of the Liberty Bell which on that 


historic July 4, 1776, pealed out in joy- 
ful celebration of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Our country fought for freedom then. 
It is fighting for freedom now—the four 
freedoms—and that is the reason why 
the gong announcing your Victory Corps 
Newscast strikes four notes. 

Now let me introduce your Victory 
Corps newscaster, Ken Garcia. 

ANNOUNCER. Thank you, Mr. Cum- 
mings. 

This is Ken Garcia. When I was in- 
vited to come down to the principal’s 
office, I wondered at first just what I had 
done. Imagine my surprise when I 
learned that I was elected to tell you 
the news about the Victory Corps—that 
I was your Victory Corps newscaster! 
Well, here I am, and now I, too, must 
learn the news about this Victory Corps 
concerning which we have heard so much 
recently, I was impressed no little by 
the words of our principal, Mr. Cum- 
mings, when he spoke on Wednesday 
over this radio to the entire school in 
the interest of the Victory Corps. Let 
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me quote one sentence from that talk. 
It’s worth repeating. Here goes: 

“On that fateful Sunday morning 
when the news of Pearl Harbor came 
crashing over the air lanes, every Ameri- 
can worthy of his heritage made a grim 
resolution to do something about it— 
himself or herself—personally. The 
Victory Corps is the way in which young 
people all over the country can do some- 
thing about it.” 

There is one point that needs to be 
cleared up this afternoon. Membership 
in this corps does not obligate you to 
go out to pick fruit this summer—or 
pick anything anytime anywhere. It is 
not a function of the Victory Corps to 
regulate or interfere in any way with 
your summer plans or your home life. 

Our Victory Corps is strictly a George 
Washington organization and ties in with 
the National Corps only that we all may 
give and receive mutual support. Our 
banner is the flag of freedom, not the 
swastika, or the bilious yellow of the so- 
called rising sun. 

Of course, membership in the Victory 
Corps will stimulate us all to do more 
for our country and grow into better 
citizens—if it didn’t accomplish that we 
wouldn’t have any place for it here—but 
it will not tell us to pick fruit, or prunes, 
or pound rivets, or even join parades ex- 
cept, of course, that big Victory parade 
at the end of the war. 

Only yesterday Mr. Cummings received 
a request from an Army source asking 
for information about a recent George 
Washington graduate who wants to enter 
the Officer Candidate School. This boy 
was a fine citizen, and the principal 
could go to town in recommending him. 
It would have strengthened the letter, 
though, if he could have added, “Mem- 
ber of the George Washington Victory 
Corps.” 

Mr. Uhte hasn’t got the question box 
ready yet, but here is one question from 
Room i111—ahead of the box maker. 

DELPHINE CEVENE. If we join the 
Victory Corps will they be taking us out 
of our classes every once in a while, or out 
of school, to do other work? 

ANNOUNCER. The answer is “No”! 
and again “No.” If an emergency comes 
and we are drafted from classes, or 
school, there will be no distinction be- 
tween Victory Corps members and 
others. 

Another question from Ed Flynn of 
Registry 314. 

ED FLYNN. What is the next step 
after the application forms are approved 
and filed? 


ANNOUNCER. Answer: Membership 
cards. You will have them soon. 





There is time for one more question. 
Shirley Stout has the floor. 

SHIRLEY STOUT. Where does my ap- 
plication go after it is signed and ap- 
proved—to the City Hall? 

ANNOUNCER. It stays in your registry 
room as long as you stay there; it goes 
with you to your next registry room when 
you go. 

(Interruption by Helen Nouguier of 
Room 231.) 

HELEN NOUGUIER. Ken, I'd like to 
ask a question about the Victory Corps, 
a question that has been worrying us 
in Room 231. 

ANNOUNCER. Go right ahead, Helen. 
I’ll try to answer it, but don’t make it too 
hard. I’m still new at this business. 
And, by the way, don’t forget to intro- 
duce yourself to our radio audience. 

HELEN NOUGUIER. Thanks, Ken. 
I’m Helen Nouguier of Registry 231. 
Here goes: “Doesn’t the Victory Corps 
bear a striking resemblance to the Youth 
Movements started by Hitler in Nazi 





Germany, and in Italy by Mussolini? In 
other words, isn’t there danger of this 
turning into a ‘Farewell to Youth Move- 
ment’ ”? 

ANNOUNCER. I’m glad you asked that 
question, Helen. For it gives me a chance 
to tell the entire school what I have 
been telling my friends over in Room 117 
in answer to the same question. 

Actually, the Nazi Youth Movement is 
composed of boys and girls ranging from 
6 to 18 years of age who join up, or are 
made to feel that they are enemies of the 
state if they hesitate. No such condition 
exists in the Victory Corps. Membership 
is purely voluntary. It is definitely not 
a slave labor plan or a slave enrollment 
plan. One other thing. Remember: 
The applications do not leave this school. 
They are kept in your own registry rooms. 

HELEN NOUGUIER. I’m glad I asked 
the question, and I like your answer. 

ANNOUNCER. This is Ken Garcia, 
your Victory Corps newscaster, signing 
off until next Thursday, Victory Hour. 


High-School Male Students 


And Selective Service 


Public Law 126 of the 78th Congress, 
approved by the President of the United 
States on July 9, 1943, amends section 5 
(f) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 as follows: 

“Any person 18 or 19 years of age 
who, while pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion at a high school or similar institu- 
tion of learning, is ordered to report for 
induction under this Act during the last 
half of one of his academic years at 
such school or institution, shall, upon 
his request, have his induction under 
this Act postponed until the end of such 
academic year, without regard to the 
date during the calendar year on which 
such academic year ends, or until he 
ceases to pursue such courses of instruc- 
tion, whichever is the earlier . , .” 

This amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 now 
refers to “the last half of one of his 
academic years” whereas Local Board 
Release No. 163, effective November 14, 
1942, referred to “the last half of the 
academic school year.” In other words, 
it is now possible for a pupil who will 
graduate in February to make a request 
for deferment until the end of his aca- 
demic year which ends in February. Un- 
der the November 14, 1942, release a reg- 
istrant who would graduate at the end 
of the first half of the academic year 
could not qualify for postponement. 

In all other respects a pupil must sat- 
isfy the following: 


1. Upon reaching the age of 18 he 
must register on his birthday or on the 
following day. 

2. Must have reached his 18th but not 
his 20th birthday. 

3. Be pursuing a course of instruction 
at a “high school or similar institution of 
learning.” 

4. Be pursuing his course of instruc- 
tion during the last half of one of his 
academic years. 

5. Upon being ordered to report for 
induction he must request in writing 
that his induction be postponed until the 
end of the last half of his academic 
year in which he is now enrolled. It 
must be realized that postponement of 
induction is not automatic. A _ pupil 
must make a request in writing, and he 
must satisfy requirements 2, 3, and 4. 

However, if the pupil ceases to pursue 
such course of instruction before the end 
of the last half of his academic year, he 
must report for induction. 


A “high school or similar institution of 
learning” is defined as any institution giving 
the usual courses of study in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades of educa- 
tion, and applies only to those grades in such 
schools. It does not include elementary 
grades, but does apply to students in the 
ninth grade in an elementary or grammar 
school. It applies to public and private high 
schools and vocational or trade schools. It 
includes junior college and colleges, only with 
regard to the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
The intent of the law is to include only the 
courses of study of the usual high-school 
level, and not to include elementary or gram- 
mar-school level and university or college 
level, 
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A new development in Army “classifi- 
cation and assignment” procedures of 
special signifigance to educators has 
recently been announced by the War De- 
partment. The Secretary of War has 
ordered that preinduction training be- 
come part of the soldier’s record and be 
included on “W. D., AGO, form No. 20.” 

To the Army the code “W. D., AGO, 
form No. 20” signifies an extremely im- 
portant document. It is the citizen- 
soldier on paper.’ Here is recorded all 
the essential information about each 
new soldier, and the progressive steps of 
his Army training. Education, work 
experience, hobbies, vital statistics such 
as age, place of birth, citizenship, pre- 
vious military experience, scores on the 
Army General Classification Test, Army 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, Radio Oper- 
ations Aptitude Test are recorded here. 
This constitutes the basis for his “rec- 
ommended assignment.” 

A great many things happen to the 
new soldier in his first few days in the 
Army. He is examined for physical de- 
fects; he is lectured on life insurance, 
military courtesy, discipline, the Articles 
of War; he gets his shots; his uniform is 
issued to him; he is tested on at least 
three different kinds of qualification 
tests; he is interviewed. His interviewer 
may be a buck private like himself or a 
corporal or a “tech” sergeant. In any 
case this interviewer has been carefully 
selected for his previous personnel ex- 
perience and has been thoroughly trained 
in the techniques of getting the most 
significant information in the most 
friendly and understanding way from the 
new soldier. This information is inter- 
preted in terms of needs of the Army for 
“specialists.”” There are 658 kinds of 
Army specialists. 

What the soldier tells the interviewer is 
of great importance. On the basis of 
this information, the initial direction of 
his career in the Army is determined. 


The most essential information in de- 
termining assignment is job experience. 
However, many men and especially young 
men recently out of school have no such 
experience which is significant in terms 
of Army needs. Sometimes a soldier’s 
hobby is the determining factor in his 
assignment. Provision has not been 
made that preinduction training shall be 
a factor in determining the soldier’s fu- 
ture. Young men who go directly from 


*This card is reproduced in AR 615-25, 
Section 10, available from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








Preinduction Training Becomes 


Part of the Soldier’s Record 


school into the Army can be sure that the 
preinduction training courses they have 
taken in school will be recognized in mak- 
ing their “recommended assignment” for 
specialist Army training. 

The following order, quoted from Clas- 
sification Memorandum No. 14, has been 
issued by the Secretary of War: 


19. Recording preinduction training 
on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 20.— 

a. Civilian training agencies have in- 
stituted preinduction training programs 
based on War Department recommenda- 
tions for the development of skills which 
have direct application to military spe- 
cialists. This training may have been 
received by enlisted men in high schools, 
trade schools, vocational schools, col- 
leges, and/or industries. It is desired 
that the W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 20 
(Soldier’s Qualification Card) , be utilized 
for recording information relative to this 
type of training. In this connection at- 
tention is invited to paragraph 16i (8), 
AR 615-25. 

b. At the present time the following 
types of preinduction training courses 
are officially sponsored by the War De- 
partment: Fundamentals of Electricity, 
Shopwork, Machines, Radio, Automotive 
Mechanics; and Radio Code Practice, 
Army Clerical Procedures, Driver Edu- 
cation, Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
munications, and Airplane Mechanics. 
Others will be added in the near future. 
Commanding generals of service com- 
mands will be responsible for instructing 
classification and assignment officers to 
consider such training in determining 
“recommended assignment.” When the 
enlisted man presents evidence of prein- 
duction training, such training will be 
recorded by a brief notation under item 
(8), Education. If the space therein 
provided is insufficient, notation will be 
made under item (28), Remarks, in the 
form of a brief, concise statement as to 
the nature of such training, for ex- 
ample “Compl. 12 yr. Preind. Tng. Radio 
70 hrs. electricity;” “Compl. 1 yr. Preind. 
Tng. automotive mechanics;” “Compl. 5 
mos. Preind. Tng. Doe Mfg. Co. in ma- 
chine shop.” Preinduction training, to- 
gether with Army General Classification 
Test scores and Aptitude Test scores, will 
be considered in making recommended 
assignment. It should be understood 
that preinduction training will in many 
cases provide a valuable basis for spe- 
cialist training and does not of itself in- 
dicate sufficient skill for a specialist 
classification. 


By order of the Secretary of War: 


H. B. Lewrs, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


We have quoted this in full in order 
that teachers and school administrators 
may have an opportunity to know the 


conditions under which preinduction 
training will be recognized and how util- 
ized in making recommended assign- 
ments. “Evidence of preinduction train- 
ing” can be in any of a number of forms, 
The Educational Summary Card may be 
used, a letter from the school principal 
or guidance officer will prove helpful; 
students in vocational schools may use 
the form No. 114, Vocational Training 
Card. Precise information regarding 
the kind and extent of preinduction 
training and the degree of proficiency 
attained should be given. Schools wish- 
ing to transmit information to the Army 
regarding inductees which they consider 
confidential, such as aptitude or in- 
telligence test scores may do so through 
the local Selective Service Board. 


OCS Education for 
Future Army Leaders 


Practically every Army inductee hopes 
that some day he will be privileged to 
wear an officer’s bars. That a boy can 
begin to prepare himself for Army lead- 
ership while he is still in high school is 
demonstrated by the article which fol- 
lows, another in the series of stories 
describing the Army Ground and Service 
Forces. 

Spread across the Nation, and located 
also in foreign theaters of operation, 
are United States Army Officer Candi- 
date schools which train soldiers from 
the ranks to become leaders in the larg- 
est armed force ever mobilized in the 
history of the Nation. 

The need for officer training was ap- 
parent early in the program to stream- 
line the Army into a huge, fast-acting 
mobile machine. Thus, in the early 
stages of Selective Service, a plan was 
formulated to create specialists in each 
branch of service and to train men to be 
capable officer leaders. 

To provide each arm and branch of 
the service with highly trained leader- 
ship the Army organized schools which 
now provide a course of 12 or more 
weeks. Schools today and their loca- 
tions include: Adjutant General, Fort 
Washington, Md.; Antiaircraft, Camp 
Davis, N. C.; Armored Force, Fort Knox, 
Ky.; Army Administration, Fort Wash- 
ington, Md., and State College, Miss. 
(Transportation) ; Air Force Administra- 
tion, Miami, Fla.; Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kans.; Chemical Warfare Service, Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md.; Coast Artillery, Fort 
Monroe, Va.; Engineer, Fort Belvoir, Va.; 
Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla.; Finance 
Department, Durham, N. C.; Infantry, 
Fort Benning, Ga.; Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Medical Admin- 
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istrative, Camp Barkeley, Tex.; Military 
Police, Fort Custer, Mich.; Ordnance, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; Quar- 
termaster Corps, Camp Lee, Va.; Signal 
Corps” Fort Monmouth, N. J., and Tank 
Destroyer, Camp Hood, Tex. 


Characteristics and 
Experience Needed 


It was early recognized that the most 
necessary quality in an officer candidate 
is leadership. The applicant’s ability to 
lead should be developed to a more than 
average extent before he enters his Army 
career. The student who has had high- 
school experience in public speaking, in 
sports competition, in close association 
with his classmates and especially in 
management—whether of a dance, a 
sports team, a play or a high-school 
trip—has a distinct advantage. His abil- 
ity as a leader cannot be stressed too 
much. 

A soldier selected for an Officer Can- 
didate School must first of all have a 
thorough basic training in the branch 
in which he expects to earn his com- 
mission. He must be outstanding for 
his ability to instruct in his chosen field, 
absorb the training readily and be able 
to apply quickly the fast changing de- 
velopments that occur. 

There are certain basic subjects which 
all officers must know regardless of the 
branch in which they serve. These sub- 
jects are essential because they enter 
into nearly any problem which may con- 
front a leader in his military career. 
These subjects include military courtesy, 
discipline, proper wearing of the uni- 
form, sanitation, first aid, training 
methods, duties of an officer, leadership, 
oral command, psychology of the soldier, 
drill, use of weapons, defense against 
air, chemical, and mechanized attack, 
and map and aerial photograph reading. 

There is no specific educational re- 
quirement for most Officer Candidate 
schools. A soldier first is reeommended 
by his Commanding Officer and then goes 
before an examining board which ap- 
proves or turns down the application 
after a personal hearing. 

Mentally the student should be capa- 
ble of absorbing and retaining the vast 
amount of military knowledge he learns 
during the 3 months or more he is at 
the school. A close check is kept on him 
during his entire course to determine 
whether or not he is sufficiently respon- 
sive to the instruction and whether he 
will make a good officer. In cases where 
a@ negative report results, he is returned 
to his original unit for further training, 
and if he improves himself another op- 
portunity is provided to take the officer’s 





training either at the same school or at 
one where it is considered he is better 
qualified. 

Except in those schools where overage 
and limited service soldiers are candi- 
dates, the student must be physically 
conditioned to stand any combat test. 
He will be given stiff courses that will 
call every muscle of his body into play, 
and the better his condition upon en- 
trance the easier will be his progress 
toward his goal. Similar courses are 
conducted at all training stations so the 
soldier actually is continuing the phy- 
sical fitness program he began on his first 
day of service. 

High-school students have an excellent 
opportunity to prepare themselves not 
only to become officers but to finish high 
in their class of candidates. They can 
take advantage of the experience of 
thousands of graduates of Officer Candi- 
date schools, which provides an object 
lesson for the student who would equip 
himself for troop leadership duties. 

The student’s scholastic preparation 
should cover a carefully selected, well- 
organized plan. Of primary importance 
to him is a better-than-average knowl- 
edge of mathematics, English, geography, 
and foreign languages. 

The study of English cannot be 
stressed too much. The student’s ability 
to quickly grasp what he reads and to 
write coherently in a concise manner is 
@ most necessary qualification. And the 
type of reading he chooses may mean the 
difference between a_ well-informed 
leader and a leader who must be told 
each specific task. 

How well does he understand current 
events? Is his reading time at school 
and at home devoted to problems of the 
world? Does he understand why we are 
in the war? Does he know what the 
steps were that led us into war and does 
he have a mental picture of the war as 
it has occurred? He may some day be 
in the countries about which he can read; 
now is the time to form an early back- 
ground about the localities abroad. Has 
grammar school geography been forgot- 
ten? Can he name the countries of a 
particular continent? 

Besides his need for a general educa- 
tional background, he should know the 
countries in which the war is being 
waged. What are the boundaries, the 
products, the rivers? What is the ter- 
rain—a most important feature! 

Extracurricular preparation also is im- 
portant. If the student is active in club 
work he will automatically be developing 
leadership. And by- participation in 
sports he is building his body into the 
smooth-working machine necessary for 








combat duty; he is learning team play, 
the essential quality of an Army’s suc- 
cess; and he is absorbing discipline, one 
of the most important requisites of an 
officer. 

After school hours he should take part 
in the neighborhood and community life 
and will find such contacts definite aids 
in broadening his concern for men and 
also important in developing his leader- 
ship. Outside activities should be care- 
fully selected. 

He should know how to study, and not 
forget. The more quickly soldiers edu- 
cated well in military matters can be- 
come part of efficient combat units the 
more quickly the strategy of the Ameri- 
can Army can be put into play, and the 
nearer will be victory. 

Army orientation courses teach the 
soldier what the fighting isabout. Army 
officers teach him how to march, how to 
fight, to kill the enemy, and not be killed 
himself. Army Officer Candidate 
schools teach the soldier how to lead, how 
to supervise efficiently the work of the 
men under him. But the more the man 
knows himself, the quicker he will be able 
to devote his full services to his country, 
the better able he will be to help those 
with not as good an education. 

The well-mannered, proficient student 
in the classroom today is likely to be 
the officer-leader of the war effort to- 
morrow. His basic military training will 
be as successful as his basic education. 
Properly prepared, he can accomplish his 
mission. 


Wartime 
Counseling 


Preinduction Training 


Why dces Form No. 20 become an im- 
portant document to the Army? 

Form No. 20 has recorded on it all the 
essential information about each new 
soldier. Such items as education, work 
experience, hobbies, vital statistics such 
as age, place of birth, citizenship, pre- 
vious military experience, and scores on 
the Army General Classification Test, 
Army Mechanical Aptitude Test, and the 
Radio Operations Aptitude Test are re- 
corded on it. This form also constitutes 
the basis for his recommended assign- 
ment. 

Why is the information given by the 
soldier to the interviewer of great im- 
portance? 

On the basis of this information the 
initial direction of his career in the Army 
is determined, 
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What is the most important information 
in determining assignment? 

The most essential information in de- 
termining assignment is job experience. 


Since young men recently out of school 
have no such job experience which is 
significont in terms of Army needs, 
wkat other items may be. determining 
factors in the matter of assignment? 


Sometimes a hobby may be the deter- 
mining factor in a soldier’s assignment; 
previous training is taken into consid- 
eration. 


Have provisions keen made that prein- 
duction training shall be a factor in 
deiermining the soldier’s future? 

While no provision has been made 
that preinduction training shall be a 
factor in determining his future, a young 
man who goes directly from school into 
the Army can be sure that the preinduc- 
tion training courses he has taken in 
school will be recognized in making any 
recommended assignment for specialist 
Army training. 


What provisions have been taken to 
insure a yourg man that the preinduc- 
tion {raining courses will be recognized 
in mckirg recommended assignments? 

Classification Memorandum No. 14 has 
several items referring to the matter of 
recording preinduction training on 
W.D., A. G. O. Form No. 20. 


Wha‘ may be classed as presenting evi- 
dence of preinduction training to the 
clessification and assignment officers? 


While evidence of preinduction train- 
ing can be in any of a number of forms, 
the Educational Experience Summary 
card, printed by the War Department 
and obtainable through the U. S. Office 
of Education, will be found to be a prac- 
tical and useful device. 


Dees preinduciion training itself indi- 
cate sufficient skill for a specialist clas- 
sification?) 

According to the Memorandum No. 14, 
“It should be understood that preinduc- 
tion will in many cases provide a valu- 
able basis for specialist training and does 
not of itself indicate sufficient skill for 
a specialist classification.” 


Officer Candidate School 


What is recognized as the most neces- 
sery guclity in an officer candidate? 


Leadership. 


Eow may a high-schoo” student develop 
his ability to lead to a more than aver- 
age extent before he enters the Army? 
The student who has had high-school 
experience in public speaking, in sports 





competition, in close association with What else may high-school students do 
his classmates and especially in man- in the way of preparation? 


agement has a distinct advantage. Participate in extracurricular activi- 


ties. Club activities automatically as- 
Are there any specific educational re-  <jst in developing leadership. Through 
quirements for most officer candidate participation in sports you will build 
schools? your body into the smooth-working ma- 
chine necessary for combat duty. You 
will learn team play which is an essen- 
tial quality of an Army’s success, and you 
will be absorbing discipline which is one 
of the important requisites of an officer. 
Outside activities should be carefully 
selected. 


No; a soldier first is recommended by 
his commanding officer and then goes 
before an examining board which ap- 
proves or turns down the application 
after a personal hearing. 


If a high-school student desires to pre- 
pare himself for officer candidate High-School Male Students and 
school, what should his scholastic prep- Selective Service 


<i = 
eration include? What happens to a young man upon 


Of primary importance to him is q reaching the age of 18 while still in high 
better than average knowledge of math- school? 
ematics, English, geography, and for- (The answer is contained in the article 
eign languages. Furthermore,heshould “High School Male Students and Selec- 
know how to study, and not forget. tive Service.”’) : 








WOW 


“Wanted—Women War Production 
Workers” 


Guidance Publication Issued 


School guidance counselors will be interested in a recent publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Wanted—Women War Production Workers, which discusses: 
(1) The need for women war production workers; (2) work that women war pro- 
duction workers do and the conditions under which they work; (3) how girls and 
women may obtain free training for war production work; and (4) suggested steps 
for the school counselor to follow in determining whether girls and women can best 
contribute to the war effort through war production employment. 

Included in the discussions in this publication are such topics as qualifications 
required of women for war production work; wages and hours for women workers; 
advancement possibilities for women; related peacetime jobs for women; union 
membership, seniority, and benefits, as they apply to women workers; health and 
accident hazards; methods by which women may obtain employment in war produc- 
tion work; discovering girls suitable for workers and the facilities available for 
training them; and counseling girls, referring them for training, and following them 
up after they have been employed. 

Seventeen million women will be employed or in the armed forces by December, 
according to the War Manpower Commission. Of this number 2.9 millions, it is 
estimated, will be employed in munitions industries and 1.9 millions in “other 
essential industries.” 

Faced with innumerable choices of employment, driven by their desire to work 
where they can be of the greatest service, high-school and college girls and their 
parents are increasingly turning to school counselors for timely and accurate in- 
formation upon which to base their employment decisions. 

Women are replacing men in war industries on machine operations more rapidly 
than on any other type of industrial work. 

Counselors should emphasize the distinction between local and national demand 
for women in war production. The War Manpower Commission cautions against 
encouraging anyone to go to a particular area in which-the labor shortage is acute 
unless she is directed to such area by the local office of the U. S. Employment Service. 

In general, it is reported, women between the ages of 18 and 40 are most in demand 
for war production work. In some industries, such as aircraft, older women without 
industrial experience have difficulty in obtaining jobs, in spite of the need for addi- 
tional workers; but in such a hazardous job as the handling of explosives, mature 
women are often preferred because of their caution, stability, and thoroughness. 
In many occupations hand and finger dexterity, mechanical aptitude, and skill in 
calculating are needed. Individuals who are acquainted with and are skillful in 
the use of hand tools are given preference, other factors being equal. 
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Guidance Techniques. 
In New York State 


Asummary of 21 letters from superin- 
tendents of schools in New York State on 
recent changes in their guidance pro- 
grams has been made at New York Uni- 
versity by graduate students in the 
School of Education who were studying 
techniques of guidance. The attention 
of guidance officers is called to the find- 
ings, some of which are extracted below. 

Certain school systems enlarged their 
guidance programs by increasing their 
facilities and by adding such techniques 
as group guidance on war service, clinics, 
and nursery projects. Practically all 
schools have taken some steps to provide 
information to boys and girls on war- 
time employment opportunities in civil- 
ian life and in the armed forces, and on 
Selective Service regulations. Tech- 
niques for disseminating war service in- 
formation include: The distribution of 
pamphlets, bulletins, and other litera- 
ture issued by Government agencies or 
industry; talks given by representatives 
of Selective Service, Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps; and the development and 
distribution of war service handbooks or 
bulletins by local guidance personnel. 

Allowances in school curricula to meet 
the pressure of new objectives of war- 
conscious pupils vary from one extreme 
to another: “We have forgotten about 
educational objectives and our efforts 
are largely those of preparedness.” “We 
have not been able to conduct ‘business 
as usual,’ but we have endeavored to 
maintain our usual program because we 
feel that it is our job to help stabilize our 
boys and girls as they are having so many 
experiences which cause uncertainties 
and perplexities in their thinking.” 


Social Activities Expanded 

Some reports indicate a radical de- 
parture from the routine program con- 
ducted in normal times, while others 
kept programs flexible, with a few minor 
changes of emphasis. The principal 
curricula changes have been: The ad- 
justment of schedules to permit part- 
time work, the addition of vocational 
training courses for war industries, the 
revision of standard mathematics and 
physics courses to includé wartime in- 
formation, the addition of courses pre- 
paring for induction into the armed 
forces, and the acceleration of the school 
programs. 

To meet or forestall increases in juve- 
nile delinquency and to help students 
under emotional strain, certain schools 
expanded their programs of social activ- 
ity. Techniques used in normal times 





to meet delinquency problems have been 
intensified to cope with the wartime 
problem. Social and recreational activ- 
ity programs have been generally ex- 
panded, and include such measures as: 
Expansion of club programs and an ef- 
fort to tie clubs into the war effort; in- 
creased number of dances, parties, and 
plays; assistance in caring for children 
of war-working parents; and increased 
use of community agencies. 

School systems generally report no 
serious increase in the problems of at- 





tendance and delinquency but anticipate 
an increase, and a few have felt a surge 
in that direction. Preventive counsel- 
ing and prognostic guidance techniques 
have been increased in most schools. 
Counseling on vocational problems has 
definitely increased. Accordingly, there 
has been an expansion of aptitude test- 
ing. Several school systems reported an 
increased need for counseling on emo- 
tional conflicts that may or may not 
have had their source in wartime condi- 
tions. 





Responsible Nursing Assignments 
Available Under Cadet Corps 


Student nurses now enrolled in schools 
of nursing participating in the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps program may trans- 
fer to the corps and continue their edu- 
cation with tuition, fees, maintenance, 
uniforms, and monthly allowances paid 
for them. In addition to completing 
their education with the advantages of 
the Cadet Nurse Corps, student nurses 
joining now will be able to finish earlier, 
under the accelerated program, and will 
receive responsible nursing assignments 
earlier. 

Students who entered schools of nurs- 
ing between January 1, 1941, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, and whose curriculum has 
been accelerated to 32 months or less, 
and students admitted on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, whose curriculum has been 
accelerated to 24 to 30 months, are eli- 
gible to join the corps. Their expenses 
will be paid retroactive to July 1, 1943. 


Adequate Reserve 
Must Be Provided 


In addition to student nurses now en- 
rolled who will join the Cadet Nurse 
Corps, 65,000 new members: are needed 
in 1943 to provide an adequate reserve 
of student nurses to replace graduate 
nurses now being called into military 
service and vital civilian nursing assign- 
ments. The need for nurses is a grow- 
ing one, which will continue into the 
post-war years. 

“There have never been enough 
nurses,” Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, says. “Today, the shortage of nurses 
has reached the danger point. Civilian 
hospitals are carrying peak loads. Some 
of them have closed wings because they 
are unable to secure sufficient numbers 
of nurses. In industrial boom areas, 
nurses are needed for hospitals, war 
plants, and public health services. 





Health agencies in all areas report a 
critical shortage of nurses. 

“We must meet these war needs first, 
but the demand for nurses will not end 
with the war. The Cadet Nurses of to- 
day will be ready to take advantage of 
tomorrow’s opportunities.” 


Funds Available 
To Schools Accepted 


There are some 1,300 accredited 
schools of nursing eligible for inclusion 
under the Bolton Act plan. All of these 
have received forms and instructions for 
applying for Federal funds through the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Funds will 
be available to the schools accepted, and 
they in turn will furnish tuition, main- 
tenance, and monthly allowances to their 
students. - 

While minimum requirements for a 
student nurse call for graduation from 
an accredited high school, many schools 
of nursing require some college education 
for admission. Others, connected with 
colleges or universities, offer degree pro- 
grams in nursing to which women with 
2 years of college may transfer with 
advanced standing. To women with 
2 years of college, the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps offers an opportunity to 
prepare for a professional career of last- 
ing value to themselves and of great 
importance to the country during war- 
time. Through the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps, women with 2 years of college 
may, in many cases, become graduate 
nurses in the same time it would take to 
complete work for an A. B. or B. S. de- 
gree. 

Cadet Nurses will be identified, through 
uniform and Cadet Nurse Corps insignia, 
as women playing a vital role in the war. 
The complete outdoor uniform includes 
summer suit, winter coat, hat, specified 
accessories and insignia. The insignia 
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of the U. S. Public Health Service will 
be worn on the upper left shoulder. The 
Cadet Corps insignia is the Maltese 
Cross, historically associated with the 
profession of nursing since it was worn 
by the Knights Hospitalers of St. John 
in the first crusade, 


Answers to Some of the Questions 


Many questions have arisen over the 
establishment of the corps, one of the 
most frequent having to do with mili- 
tary service. When they are graduated, 
Cadet Nurses may elect to join the Army 


or the Navy Nurse Corps, but they are’ 


not required to do so. Graduates of the 
Cadet Nurse Corps will have a wide 
choice of service, including civilian and 
Federal hospitals and health services. 
Cadet Nurses are required only to promise 
to stay in essential nursing for the dura- 
tion of the present war. 

Marriage is not a bar to entrance to 
the Cadet Nurse Corps. An increasing 
number of schools of nursing are en- 
rolling married students. Many essen- 
tial nursing services, including the Army 
Nurse Corps, are open to married women. 
The Navy Nurse Corps, however, does 
not accept married women. 

The education of Cadet Nurses is di- 
vided into three periods—Pre-Cadet, 
Junior Cadet, and Senior Cadet. At the 
end of the Junior Cadet period, Cadet 
Nurses may, if they choose, request 
transfer to a Federal hospital, including 
Army or Navy, or to another civilian 
hospital. However, many Cadet Nurses 
will find their best opportunities for 
service and advancement in their own 
home hospitals. 

The question of graduate status is also 
asked frequently. When a girl finishes 
training as a U. S. Cadet Nurse, she 
qualifies as a member of the nursing 
profession. When she graduates from 
the school of nursing in this program, 
she is eligible for registration in her 
State. She will be known as a “graduate 
nurse” in peacetime as well as in war. 

Information and applications for the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps are available 
at schools of nursing participating in 
the Cadet Nurse program. A list of ac- 
credited schools of nursing in each State 
is available from the State Board of 
Nurse Examiners. A national list may 
be obtained from the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Student nurses now in training in 
schools participating in the program 
should apply for admission to the corps 
through their own schools, 
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An old Chinese proverb states that it 
is better to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness. Although there can be no 
effective attempt to deny that shadows 
exist, the candles being lighted through- 
out the country are encouraging to those 
who know that the educational pilgrim- 
age must move forward by night as well 
as by day. 


* 


i Achieving Democracy 


When children are actively occupied in 
learning, “discipline” is no longer the 
problem it once was in our schools. Con- 
trol is still a part, however, of the larger 
problem of democratic relationships and 
democratic living in the classroom. The 
ideal type of control is self-control, not 
imposed autocratic control. The dan- 
ger is that freedom may degenerate into 
license unless the children understand 
the objectives and want to cooperate for 
the best interests of the whole group. 
When a situation arises in which chif- 
dren are inconsiderate of the rights of 
others, individual conferences and group 
discussions can help them accept the 
temporary loss of privileges which they 
have abused until they are ready to as- 
sume responsibility again. For example, 
children passing out informally may 
make so much noise that they disturb 
children in other rooms; they march out 
formally until they feel they can handle 
the informal situation themselves. 
—State Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, in New Jersey Educational Re- 

view, May 1943. 


x * 


Contetindion of the Arla 


In a war-torn world, as at present, we 
must look to the arts to help achieve the 
indispensable balafice. Music’s contri- 
bution includes an appreciation of its 
manifold relationships; with poetry, in 
melody, mood, and forin; with painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; with danc- 
ing and dramatization; with history, 
geography, and literature as a record of 
how men live, play, and express their 
emotions, aspirations, and ideals. 
—Avis M. Lomax, in The New Mexico 
School Review, May 1943. 


In presenting a cross section of trends 
and thought as indicated in the educa- 
tional journals, EDUCATION FoR VICTORY 
from time to time will include not only 
those expressions which call attention to 
the darkness, but also those which set up 
candles, that they may help pilgrim 
students and educators to “gladly learn 
and gladly teach.” 


* 


* * * Music is not something 
which ought to be kept within the school 
classroom or even within the school 
building. The school, in bringing music 
to the children of the community, at the 
same time should be helping those chil- 
dren to bring music to the commu- 
ne * «© s 
—James L. Mursell, in Music Educators 

Journal, May—June 1943. 


* 


We live in the most verbal environment 
the world has ever known. There has 
never been a time in the history of civili- 
zation when the ability to use language 
skillfully has brought with it more po- 
tential power, and the inability to use it 
wisely has been more perilous. 
—Thomas Clark Pollock, in New York 

State Education, June 1943. 


x * 


Comes Challenges 


Since the whole educational process is 
concerned in providing citizens who can 
meet new situations with assurance and 
poise, we should not become hysterical 
because of the mounting problems that 
challenge the schools. However, the seri- 
ousness of the new obligations which the 
schools are called upon to assume with 
dwindling personnel and reduced re- 
sources calls for the utmost considera- 
tion and well devised plans to take over 
these additional liabilities. 

—J.H. Hickman, in West Virginia School 
Journal, May 1943. 


* 


* * * even in time of war, teaching 
is the most important function of a 
teacher. 

—Clyde A. Erwin, in North Carolina Pub- 
lic School Bulletin, May 1943. 
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Summer Programs In 


Extended School Services 
Wide Interest Shown 


Reports have come to the U. S. Office 
of Education of the establishment of 
summer programs in extended school 
services in 270 communities located in 
43 different States. The number of 
communities in each State reporting 
such programs is as follows: 

Alabama, 14; Massachusetts, 14; New 
Jersey, 14; Virginia, 13; California, 12; 
Connecticut, 11; Maryland, 11; Michi- 
gan, 11; Washington, 11; Missouri, 10; 
Ohio, 10; Texas, 10; Tennessee, 9; Iowa, 
8; Pennsylvania, 8; North Carolina, 7; 
Oregon, 7; South Carolina, 7; Wiscon- 
sin, 7; Florida, 6; Georgia, 6; Oklahoma, 
6; Indiana, 5; New York, 5; Rhode Is- 
land, 5; Illinois, 4; Kansas, 4; Colorado, 
3; Delaware, 3; Kentucky, 3; Mississippi, 
3; New Hampshire, 3; South Dakota, 3; 
Vermont, 3; West Virginia, 3; Arkansas, 
2; Louisiana, 2; Nebraska, 2; Minnesota, 
1; Montana, 1; North Dakota, 1; Utah, 
1; and the District of Columbia. 

Areas of the country in which war 
production is being carried on are, of 
course, the localities that experience the 
greatest need for programs of this type. 
In these localities mothers are called into 
industrial war service and this brings 
urgent needs for community supervision 
of the children. 


Parents Express Approval 


Reports from various communities in- 
dicate the helpful cooperation and inter- 
est of parents. For example, in Wil- 
mington, Del., the Board of Education is 
operating 5-day camps for children this 
summer as part of the extended school 
services. Parents have helped to plan 
the program and are reported to be most 
enthusiastic about it. One mother who 
is a volunteer in one of the camps puts 
it this way, “My daughter was all ready 
to go on a visit as soon as school was 
out, but when she heard that there was 
to be a school summer camp, and her 
friends were planning to attend, she said, 
‘Mother, I can’t miss it.’ Every day she 
comes home and tells about the things 
they do. She is having the time of her 
life. I hope this can be offered every 
summer.” 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the fathers were 
among the first to enroll their children 
at the child-care centers. One father 
who said he worked at night and kept 


house while his wife worked during the 
day, remarked that he had “struggled 
with his little girl’s lunches and tying her 
ribbons before the center opened.” He 
was more than glad to have his child in 
a safe place where she could be well cared 
for, and he could get his rest during the 
day in order to continue working at 
night. 

Another father said he and his wife 
would alternate bringing the children, 
but he added, “‘On the days I bring them 
the teacher will have to comb their hair.” 

A mother whose children are regis- 
tered in a center at Hartford, Conn., told 
the teachers how all the mothers in the 
factory where she worked began to 
worry about their children as soon as 
school was out. She told them she 
didn’t worry any more since her children 
were at the Child-Care Center. Another 
mother said her production in the mu- 
nition plant went up when she knew her 
children were happy and well cared for 
at the center. 


Teachers and Supervisors 
Discover New Advantages 


A supervisor of the extended school 
program in a large city writes, “There 
are enough interesting incidents to write 
a book, though our centers have been in 
operation only a few weeks. Some of 
the teachers who came to help give the 
program a start and who were planning 
to sever their connection with the cen- 
ters before the summer was over, have 
asked if they might remain through the 
summer and continue throughout the 
winter months.” 

Teachers are finding in the program 
an opportunity to do the things with 
children they have always wanted to do. 
One teacher remarked, “Have you ever 
seen children so busy? There is no need 
for discipline by adults. Now, when we 
go back into the fall program, will we 
have to scrap all this because the regular 
schedule does not allow time for some 
of these activities, or is there some way 
of working out a plan so the eating, 


resting, and hobby periods can go on?” > 


In another city where the teachers had 
gathered to talk over the progress of 
the program, one teacher raised the 
question, “Don’t you think our regular 
first-grade program is too formal? I 
think we ought to do more of the things 








which we have been doing this summer 
in the regular program for the young 
children.” 


Attendance Figures Indicate 
Children’s Interest 


Perhaps the best indication of what 
children think of the program is told in 
the attendance figures. Toledo, Ohio, 
reports that their centers reached ca- 
pacity in 3 to 4 weeks. Wilmington, Del., 
has 500 to 600 children in daily attend- 
ance with a large group of teen-age boys 
and girls participating. Crafts, music, 
outdoor games, baseball, special events 
such as pet, doll, amateur and minstrel 
shows, picnics, swims, and trips to in- 
teresting points have helped to make the 
program a popular one with the boys 
and girls in this war-impacted commu- 
nity. Such a varied and interesting pro- 
gram is the key to the extent to which 
the centers are used. 


Consumer Education 
(Concluded from page 6) 
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tional Services Branch, O. P. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943. 

Our War on the Home Front—Roads to 
Victory. Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
76 p. (Mimeo.) Unit II, Elementary 
Schools. 

Spitzer, Herbert F. and Bennett, H. K. 
Iowa Elementary Schools Take Their 
Place in the War Effort. A Suggestive 
Guide to Instruction. Des Moines, 
Iowa, State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1942. 45 p. 

Your Place in the War Program (To All 
Elementary School Personnel). Pub- 

lic Schools, Los. Angeles, Calif., 1942. 

58 p. (Mimeo.) War Bulletin No. 1. 
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Opportunities in Federal Service 


Applications for the following Civil 
Service positions located in Washington 
and throughout the United States are 
being accepted by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Announce- 
ments giving complete information on 
the positions listed, as well as applica- 
tion blanks, may be obtained from the 
Commission’s local secretaries at first- 
or second-class post offices, from re- 
gional offices in regional headquarters 
cities, or from the Commission itself, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Federal appointments are made in ac- 
cordance with War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s policy, directives, and employment 
stabilization plans. Unless otherwise 
stated, there is no maximum age limit 
and no closing date for filing applica- 
tions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Specialist, $2,600 to $6,500 
Options: Extension; Research; Con- 
servation; Program planning; Other 
fields (to be indicated by applicants). 
Announcement 303 (1943) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 


Crop Production Specialist, $2,600 to 
$8,000 
Options: Rubber, Oil-producing, Trop- 
ical plants. Announcement 289 (1943) 
and General Amendment. 

Marketing Specialist, $2,000 to $6,500 
Options: Cotton; Dairy products; Fats 
and oils (edible); Feeds (animal); 
Fruits and vegetables (fresh and proc- 
essed); Grains, including rice and 
beans; Livestock; Meats (fresh and 
processed); Poultry and eggs (fresh 
and processed) ; Tobacco; Wool; Other 
fields (to be indicated by applicant). 
Announcement 299 (1943) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


Instructor, $2,000 to $4,600 
Armored Force School, Fort Knox, Ky. 
Options: Radial engines; Internal- 
combustion engines; Motorcycles; Au- 
tomotive (chassis less engine); Radio 
operating; Radio electrical. An- 
nouncement 147 of 1941 and General 
Amendment. 
Instructor, Motor Transport, $2,600 to 
$4,600 
Quartermaster Corps, War Depart- 
ment. 
Options: Diesel engines; Internal-com- 
bustion engines; Motorcycles; Black- 
smith and welding; Tire recapping and 


sectional repair; Fender, body, and 
radiator; Automotive parts; Automo- 
tive electrical and carburetion; Body 
finishing and upholstery; Automotive 
machinist; General Announcement 
212 (1942) and General Amendment. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Social Scientist (Historical Specialist), 
$2,600 to $6,500 
Announcement 290 (1943) and amend- 
ments. 

Statistician, $2,600 to $6,500 
Options: Industrial studies; Commod- 
ity analysis; General economic analy- 
sis; Price analysis; Mathematical sta- 
tistics; Labor market analysis; Trans- 
portation analysis; Other fields (to be 
indicated by the applicant). An- 
nouncement 284 (1943) and General 
Amendment. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineer, $2,600 to $8,000 
Needed especially: Aeronautical, chem- 
ical, electrical, explosives, industrial, 
marine, mechanical, metallurgical, 
ordnance, radio, sanitary, telegraph, 
telephone, and welding engineers. 
Applications also accepted ftom engi- 
neers in other fields. Announcement 
282 (1943) and General Amendment. 

Engineer, junior, $2,000 
All branches, including naval architec- 
ture. Announcement 281 (1943) and 
General Amendment. 

Engineering Aid, $1,440 to $2,600 
Options: Photogrammetric, Topo- 
graphic. Announcement 206 (1942) 
and General Amendment. 


MEDICINE 


Bacteriologist, $2,600 and $3,200 
Options: General Medical Bacteriol- 
ogy; Anaerobes (medical); Viruses; 
Brucellosis; Rickettsiae; Biologicals. 
Announcement 298 (1943) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Dental Hygienist, $1,620 
Announcement 311 (1943). 

Dietitian, Staff, $1,800 
Announcement 44 of 1941 and amend- 
ments. 

Laboratory Helper, Junior, $1,440 
Options: General, Roentgenology, and 
(for $1,620 and $1,800 grades only) 
Surgery. Announcement 248 (1942) 
and General Amendment. 

Physician, The Panama Canal, $4,000 
Mazimum age—50 years. Announce- 
ment 211 (1942) and General Amend- 
ment, 





Physiotherapy Aide, $1,620 and $1,800 
Options ($1,620 positions only) : Gen- 
eral, Neuropsychiatric hospitals. An- 
nouncement 260 (1942) and General 
Amendment. 

Student Physiotherapy Aide, $420 (less 
a deduction of $360 a year for sub- 
sistence and quarters) (Open only to 
women). Announcement 259 (1942) 
and General Amendment. 


NURSING 


Nursing Education Consultant, $2,600 to 
$4,600 
Announcement 250 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Public Health Nurse, $2,000 

Public Health Nurse, junior, $1,800 
Announcement 240 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment, 

Public Health Nursing Consultant, $2,600 
to $5,600 
Announcement 225 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Student Nurse, $288. (Quarters, subsist- 
ence, laundry, and medical attention 
included). Written test required 
St. Elizabeths Hospital (Federal insti- 
tution for treatment of mental disor- 
ders), Washington, D. C. 

Closing date—September 21, 1943. 
Announcement 308 (1943) and amend- 
ment. 


SCIENCE 


Chemist (Explosives), $2,600 to $5,600 
Announcement 162 of 1941 and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Junior Chemist, $2,000; Chemical Aide, 
$1,800 
Announcement 274 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Chemist, $2,600 to $5,600 
Announcement 235 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Geologist, Junior, $2,000 
Announcement 249 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Metallurgist, $2,600 to $5,600 
Announcement 238 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Metallurgist, Junior, $2,000 
Announcement 254 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Meteorologist, $2,600 to $5,600 
Announcement 237 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Meteorologist, Junior, $2,000 . 
Announcement 127 of 1941 and amend- 
ments, 

Physicist, $2,600 to $5,600 
Announcement 236 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 

Physicist, Junior, $2,000 
Announcement 253 (1942) and Gen- 
eral Amendment. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Recreation and Other Activities in the 
All-Day School Program. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
39 p. (School Children and the War 
Series, Leaflet No. 7) 10 cents. 


Describes a recreational program supple- 
mentary to the regular school activities, and 
suggests content sources which superintend- 
ents, teachers, and recreational leaders may 
use, such as group and team games; rhyth- 
mic activities; dramatic plays; arts and 
crafts; science and nature experiences; 
stories, poetry, and drama; music; clubs; 
discussion groups; and excursions. 


Some Considerations in Educational 
Planning for Urban Communities. By 
Katherine M. Cook. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 38 p. 
(Leaflet No. 66) 10 cents. 


This, the second in a series of pamphlets 
prepared in the U. S. Office of Education on 
“Schools for Tomorrow,” presents considera- 
tions, criteria, and methods of reaching them. 
A guide to some of the aspects of planning 
schools which are suited to the needs of 
today and tomorrow. 


An Annotated List of Inexpensive 
Books and Pamphlets on the Far Fast. 
By Ruth A. Gray and C. O. Arndt. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 
10 p. processed. Free. 


Prepared in order to promote among teach- 
ers, students, and librarians a broader under- 
standing of the history, life, and customs of 
the countries of the Far East—Australia and 
New Zealand, China, India, the Japanese 
Empire, and the Netherland Indies. 


Inter-American Education Demonstra- 
tion Centers—Report of Project, January 
to June 1943. Washington, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1943. (In 2 parts) 20 p. 
processed. Free. 


A summary of a program carried on by 
the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in 30 centers located in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. Part I places 
emphasis on evaluation by centers of their 
own activities. Part II points out trends and 
changes in emphasis in the inter-American 
programs developed by centers during the 


full period of their existence. Includes sug- 
gestions for maintaining a program which 
will result in permanent attitudes of friend- 
ship toward the other American republics, 
and attempts to look ahead toward future 
developments, 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering. Care and Use of 
Rope onthe Farm. By J.R.McCalmont. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, April 1943. 17 p. Illustrated. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1931.) 10 cents. 


Emphasizes the need for conserving rope, 
tells how to care for and repair it, and shows 
by words and pictures how to make knots 
and hitches. 


A Wartime Dairy 
Barn. By George L. Edick. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
April 1943. 8p. Illustrated. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 232.) 5 
cents. Single copies free from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as long as supply 
lasts. 


Contains plans for a dairy barn that uses 
minimum ‘quantities of critical materials. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
Retail Pricing of Fruit. By Ford A. 
Quitslund and Marius P. Rasmussen. 
Kansas City, Mo., Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Credit Administration, Di- 
rector of Information and Extension, 
March 1943. 53 p. Illustrated. Proc- 
essed. Free. Supply limited. 


A survey showing some of the facts to be 
considered in retail price ceilings on fresh 
fruits. 


Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 24% More Hogs in 1943; Hit 
this Goal with your Homemade Electric 
Pig Brooder. St. Louis, Mo., Department 
of Agriculture, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration [1943]. 4-page folder. 
Free. Supply limited. 


Gives directions for making an electric pig 
brooder and tells how to use it. 


Soil Conservation Service. 
Farming for Greater Production of War 
Crops in the Intermountain and South- 
western Country. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, April 1943. 
10 p. Illustrated. (Department of Ag- 
riculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
517.) 5 cents. Single copies free from 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service; and Regional and 
State offices as long as supply lasts. 


Gives practices that can be easily em- 
ployed as “stepping stones” to a complete 
conservation program. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Cooking Carp. 
By Edith E. Hopkins and Catherine M. 
Ritchie. Chicago, Ill., Merchandise 
Mart, Department of the Interior, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, June 1943. 7 p. 
Processed. (Fishery Leaflet 19) Free. 


Tells how to clean and press carp and 
gives various recipes for its preparation. 


How to Cook the Bur- 
bot. By Edith E. Hopkins and Catherine 
M. Ritchie. Chicago, Ill., Merchandise 
Mart, Department of the Interior, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, June 1943. 6 p. 
Processed. (Fishery Leaflet 21) Free. 

Gives various recipes for the preparation 
of burbot which is known as lawyer, ling, 


frcsh-water eelpout, cusk, and long-tailed 
catfish. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Policy on Employment of Youth 
Under 18 Years of Age; a Statement Is- 
sued by the War Manpower Commission. 
Washington, Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, February 1943. 4 p. 
Free. 

A scheme for fitting the employment of 
youth between 14 and 18 years into its proper 


place in the over-all plans of the Nation for 
winning the war. 


Standards and Recom- 
mendations for Hospital Care of Newborn 
Infants; Full-Term and Premature. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. 14 p. (Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication 292) 5 cents. 


These standards presented to meet the in- 
creasing demand for maternity hospitaliza- 
tion, especially in defense areas, emphasize 
the type of care that will best safeguard the 
health of new-born infants. 


Women’s Bureau. Employment 
of Women in the Manufacture of Can- 
non and Small Arms in 1942. By Marga- 
ret Kay Anderson. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 36 p. 
(Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 
192-3) 10 cents. 

This occupational analysis of the work of 
women in war plants reveals many jobs where 


women could release men for work in places 
having more acute need of male labor. 


25th Anniversary; the 

Women’s Bureau for the Woman Worker 
in War and Peace. Washington, De- 
partment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1943. 6-page folder. Processed. Free. 
Outlines the origin, function, achievements, 


responsibilities, and objectives of the Bu- 
reau; and lists its wartime publications, 








